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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

In the New York Supreme Court the question of “ What ’s in 
a name?” has been settled—and quite rightly—in a contrary 
sense to that of Shakspeare’s reply to it. A rose by any other 
name may smell as sweet, but a literary work does not sell so 
well signed by an ordinary name as one which has that of a 
popular author below it. Such a fortunate person, it seems, 
in America, is one Mr. Halsey, who adopted for his pseudonym 
the title of “Old Sleuth,’ accompanied by a woodeut of an 
ancient countryman intended to represent a detective in 
disguise. This addition is a novelty in letters. If I had 
to begin my own time again I should dearly like to be 
pictorially represented. Nothing characteristic of my present 
appearance would, I fear, prove very attractive. It would be 
(almost) ridiculous to adopt Phoebus Apollo, or even Hyacinth 
“with nymphs "—as the picture catalogues have it—for my 
literary trade-mark. The very best I can think of would be 
an ancient citizen (certainly not countryman) “with gout 
flying about him,” and even that has a touch of Kensal-green, 
or, at all events, of the New-road, in it. However, Mr. Halsey 
was very well satisfied with his “ Old Sleuth,” and, moreover, 
so pleased his readers that an enterprising publisher thought 
it worth while to issue a whole volume of “Old Sleuth” 
stories (written by somebody else) without his leave or license. 
It is good to read the remarks of the Chief Justice upon this 
* high-handed outrage ” (not in Utica but in the Empire City 
itself), and satisfactory to find that acts of literary piracy 
committed by one citizen upon another are not looked on in 
the United States in the same light as when committed on 
aliens. There are, it seems, the germs of justice there, though 
it cannot be said to grow with the celerity of mustard seed, 
so as to overshadow the earth. 


The times in which we are told our young men shall sec 
visions, and our old men dream dreams, have (as might 
naturally be expected) been anticipated by a female scientist 
of renown, hailing from the Great Republic. Anna Bonus 
Kingsford, M.D., of Paris, President of the Hermetic Society— 
an unknown institution to me, but presumably one that objects 
to too much ventilation ; in which case it has my sympathy— 
and author of “The Perfect Way in Diet,” has been publishing 
ner dreams. In her réle of.“ Medical Man” (or whatever may 
be its female synonym) she is, of conrse, free to dream as 
much as she likes; but in the character of story-teller, in 
which she also appears, I think it a grievance which 
affects the whole literary ‘profession. Our work is hard enough 
as it is, without our haying to contend with a rival who has 
only to go to sleep to produce romances. Tt is an attribute 
that turns the whole question of literary production topsy- 
turvy. “A little more slumber, a little more folding of the 
hands to sleep,” used to be destruction to it: but the longer 
Dr. Anna Bonus Kingsford sleeps, the more work she produces. 
The old injury to labour caused by the introduction of 
machinery sinks into insignificance compared with this 
amazing gift of hers. She considers that her “ abstinence 
from flesh meats during the last fifteen years” has something 
to do with it. I hope she will remain under that conviction ; 
for, considering what she dreams under the influence of “ butter, 
cheese, eggs, and milk” only, I tremble to think what tremendous 
stories—throwing Messrs. Stevenson and Haggard altogether 
into the shade—she would turn out if she took to pork chops 
for supper. Even now she can dream pretty much as she likes by 
altering her habitat. In her own residence (thank Heaven !) 
she confesses that she does not possess this power in its 
highest perfection, the situation being “too flat and humid” ; 
but when she goes to Paris or Switzerland “ the necessary mag- 
netic or psychic tension” never fails to exert itself; before 
many weeks have clapsed her “diary is once more rich with 
the record of her nightly visions,” and then she begins to send 
them to the magazines. As to verse, like Coleridge, she has 
never been able to write a complete poem out of dreamland ; 
her memory: always fails her after a certain amount of 
rhymes, “ however luminous and recent was the impression 
on her mind.” This I exceedingly regret. I wish she could 
produce whole epics which would occupy her entire slumbers, 
and leave no time for the stories which she dreams with such 
fatal facility, and which handicap to such cruel disadvantage 
her fellow-labourers in the field of fiction. In her recently 
published “ Dreams and Dream Stories” there are no less than 
thirty-two of them. I trust this gifted lady is now at home, 
and will remain there. 


A good deal of dreaming has been done by scientific persons, 
‘but always when they have been awake. The only example I 
can call to mind of a real dream coming to anything practical, 
in either art or science, was that which happened to Dr. 
Chladin, the inventor of the euphon. The harmonica was the 
popular instrument in his time, by which sounds were pro- 
duced by rubbing glass tubes in a straight line with a wet 
finger ; and he felt confident that a better music could be 
obtained by rubbing them circularly. For years he cogitated 
how to make this improvement, but without success. “On 
June 2,” however, “1789, being tired with walking, he went 
to sleep in his arm-chair, and searcely had he closed his eyes 
when the image of just such an instrument as he wished for 
seemed to present itself before him, and he awoke as if he had 
been struck by an electric shock.” He made at once a series 
of experiments on the lines thus suggested to him, which 
resulted in the production of the euphon, which cut out the 
harmonica altogether. 


“The Weather-Plant and the Earthquake” has now become 
a frequent newspaper heading, and reminds one of the titles 
of the old fables, or those to be found in Mr. Burnand’s 
charming version of “Sandford and Merton.” It is not a 
fable, of course; but I notice that the weather-plant has got 
into the second stage of scientific repute. In the first, a 
novelty of this kind is always described as one of the greatest 
discoveries of the age; in the second, it is decidedly less 


extraordinary ; and in the third, it is no discovery at all, but 
was very well known (under another name) to our grand- 
mothers. It is now asserted that the prescience of this interest- 
ing plant is uninfluenced by the atmosphere at any distance of 
time or place, and merely arises from “the immediate habitat 
in which it may be at the moment.” It might, in fact—-after 
all the crowing about it—be almost called a weather-cock. 
Still—to be just—how similar is the conduct of this depreciated 
vegetable to that of the animal Man! /7e is affected by what 
is near to him, but not at all by things remote—not even 
by earthquakes ; and his “behaviour varies “—(f he dwells in 
a glass-house, like the weather-plant, for instance, he dares 
not throw stones)—* according to the special conditions in 
which he lives.” 


The case of Michael Brannagan and Peter Murphy, aged 
respectively forty-four and twenty-one at the time of their trial, 
but imprisoned for the last nine years (as it would seem) 
unjustly, promises to be a cause eélébre. No one who has had 
the misfortune to be in the jury-box—a situation only less 
deplorable than that of being in the dock—at any criminal 
trial will probably have failed to hear the Judge remark that 
“ gircumstantial evidence is really more to be depended upon 
than direct, because all suspicion of malice is excluded, &c.” The 
observation is certainly not new, butitisquite true. The proverb 
“Murder will out” is almost universally accepted; but there 
are a hundred murders undiscovered for two wrongful con- 
victions upon circumstantial evidence. They are very rare 
indeed, and when it is attempted to give instances—just as 
people exclaim “Pitt” or “Kean” to illustrate the fable of 
hereditary genius—everyone cries “Jonathan Bradford,” and 
generally stops there.» 


The gentleman who lay drunk in the street with his sword 
beside him, which another, quarrelling with a friend, snatched 
up, and passing it through his body. left it there and took to 
his heels, is another favourite illustration. The famous case 
before Lord Justice Dwyer, where the foreman of the jury 
sayes the prisoner from the gallows by starving out the other 
cleyen because he happens to be the man who committed the 
murder (a justifiable homicide, though it didn’t look like it) 
himself, is another. The details are most dramatic. The 
Judge's warning to the jury that unless they found the prisoner 
guilty “the blood of the murdered man would lie at their 
doors”; the prisoner’s averment that he had no witnesses, and 
his observation, on acquittal, “ You see, my Lord, that God 
and a good conscience are the best witnesses”; and the 
subsequent statement of the true’state of the case, by the 
foreman to the Judge, in confidence, are most interesting 
reading. Again, the son who was hanged, for the murder of his 
father with a hammer, chiefly on the evidence of his foot- 
prints, which were really those of his sister, who had worn 
his shoes for that very purpose, and was the homicide herself. 
And, finally, the terrible miscarriage of justice in the case of 
William Shaw, over whose felon’s grave in Edinburgh “a pair 
of colours” was ordered to be waved by a repentant Magis- 
tracy in token of his innocence, and “to make reparation to 
his memory and his surviving relations.” 


When one has called to mind these incidents—all of long 
ago—there only remain a few more to add to them from the 
whole annals of crime. But-when a mistake has been made, and 
supposing it can be remedied—and in these days, so far as if 
can gather, only one case has been irremediable—it certainly 
seems monstrous if nothing but “the Queen’s pardon” (as if 
it were the Victoria Cross!) is given to the unhappy victim of 
judicial error. Would that recompense you, most innocent 
reader, or me, for nine years of wrongful punishment and 
exclusion from all human joys—down to tobacco? I trow not. 
The public pay for a good many legal mistakes with mar- 
vellously little grumbling, and they ought to pay for a mistake 
of this kind handsomely, and without grumbling at all, 


A Lord Mayor's feast is a great spectacle, and should not be 
missed by anyone who has the opportunity of partaking of it, 
and to whom the varieties of human life are interesting ; but 
as a dinner—well, some of us have had better ones. It is, 
indeed, impossible that a really good dinner can be provided 
for 800 persons—which I read was the number of guests enter- 
tained at the Guildhall on the last Lord Mayor's day—or for 
400, or perhaps even for 100. “The more the merrier, the 
fewer the better cheer,” is a proverb, the former part of which 
is very questionable, but the latter undeniably true. For good 
cheer and good talk eight is, in fact, the greatest number of 
our fellow-creatures that should be set down to any dinner- 
table. But the bill-of-fare at the Mansion House is interesting 
in itself from the mere magnitude of it: “700 quarts of turtle 
soup, 100 turkeys, 250 fowls, 200 dishes of game,” and so on. 
Also the exceptional paucity of some things (doubtless for 
culinary reasons), such as “ two turbot,” which, as a provision 
for 800 guests, seems to trench upon the miraculous. Funniest 
of all, though there are “50 pine-apples and 250 1b. of grapes,” 
there are no nuts. Can noone guess why? Well, then, I will 
tell you. The cracking of nuts disturbs the after-dinner oratory. 


The accusations of the wholesome literature societies against 
“highwayman stories ” are, no doubt, well founded, though I 
think they are exaggerated. The natures that are attracted by 
the violent delights of robbery and manslaughter are not 
imaginative, nor given to literature of any kind. Stories which 
treat of actual vice, though disgusting to cultured minds, are 
very attractive (however well-meaning folk may maunder to 
the contrary) to coarse ones; but crime, in my opinion, is 
under yery small obligations to letters. It ought, of course, to 
be under none at all; but the steps taken by the societies in 
question to prevent it are, to say the truth, not calculated to 
effect their object. The “ pure literature” they furnish is of 
such avery milk-and-watery character that, so far from winning 
readers from their pabulum of lawless peril, it attracts no one. 
One is almost tempted to say of it what the poet sang of the 
sesthetic lover of sunflowers, that “if he’s content with a 


vegetable love, it will certainly not do for me!” It is surel 
possible to be moral, and yet not so deadly dull. The aa 
difficulty seems to obstruct the success of the Neh ations 
They exclaim, “No alcohol!” but the drinks they offer te 
place of it are all of them more or less sickly and distasteful 
and too much like “the excellent substitutes for butter at 
breakfast.” If a drink could be concocted with no spirit in it 
but which was really attractive to the palate, half the on 
perance battle would be won. Why is not a reward offered for 
its discovery? Similarly, why do not the pure literature 
societies, instead of producing stories which remind one of the 
immortal parody upon Hans Christian Andersen (“And lo, in 
the morning, the foot of the peasant had trodden on the Gide 
that the child had planted upon his mother’s uncle’s graye”) 
get Mr. Stevenson, or somebody (No, my cynical friend ; * Terms 
will not be sent on application”), to supply them with storics 
for the masses that shall be pure as snow, but not so soft and 
cold, and with a fine flavour of adventure in them? 


THE COURT. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice with Pri 
Alexander Albert and the infant Princess of ee 
Princess Alice and the young Duke of Albany, arrived at 
Windsor Castle on Nov. 16 from Balmoral. The Queen held a 
Council on the i7th at Windsor Castle. The Ministers attend- 
ing included Lord Cranbrook and Lord Lathom, with Myr 
Lennox Peel, the Clerk of the Council. The Queen and Princess 
Beatrice drove out in the afternoon, attended by the Dowager 
Duchess of Roxburghe, and honoured the Dowager Lady 
Churchill with a visit, at Coppins, near Iver. The Marquis 
and Marchioness of Salisbury arrived at Windsor Castle, and 
had the honour of dining with her Majesty. The Hon. Lady 
Biddulph had the honour of being invited. Lord Salisbury 
had an audience of the Queen after dinner. On Sunday morn- 
ing, the 18th, her Majesty and the Royal family, and the 
members of the Royal household, attended Divine service in the 
private chapel. The Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor officiated. 

The Queen left Windsor Castle on the morning of the 19th, 
accompanied by Princess Louise and Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, and proceeded by train to Port Victoria, 
where her Majesty went on board the Victoria and Albert 
yacht to receive the Empress Frederick and the Imperial Prin- 
cesses. The Queen and Prince of Wales, with the Empress 
Frederick and the Imperial -Princesses, then proceeded by 
train to Windsor and drove to the castle. ‘The Empress 
Frederick and her three youngest daughters left Berlin early 
on the previous day for Flushing. ‘I'he Emperor William 
accompanied his mother to the station, where he took a very 
cordial and affectionate leave of her. The Daily Telegraph's 
correspondent says :—“ The parting between mother and son 
was of the warmest description. Kaiser William kissed his 
Imperial mother’s hand as he received her on the platform. 
and then her cheeks no less than five times. Their Majesties 
repeatedly embraced one another before the train started.” 
The Empress and her three daughters reached Flushing shortly 
after ten at night, and immediately embarked on board the 
British Royal yacht Victoria and Albert, which had arrived, 
with the Prince of Wales on board, in the morning. ‘The 
vessel left at twenty minutes past eleven for Port Victoria. 
We give on another page a Portrait of the Empress Frederick 
and an Illustration of the landing of her Imperial Majesty at 
Port Victoria. 


The Prince of Wales concluded his visit to Derbyshire on 
Noy. 15. In the morning his Royal Highness, accompanied 
by Lord Hindlip, left Doveridge Hall for Burton-on-Trent for 
the purpose of inspecting Messrs. Allsopp’s brewery. The 
Prince was loyally received in Burton. He then proceeded to 
Derby, and joined the 2.50 train for London. ‘The Prince, 
accompanied by Prince George (who had arrived from Athens 
in the morning), left. Marlborough House on Saturday evening, 
the 17th, and embarked at Port Victoria for Flushing, to meet 
the Empress Frederick.—The Princess of Wales, Prince Albert 
Victor, and Princess Victoria of Wales arrived at Copenhagen 
on the 14th, to take part in the Jubilee festivities. They were re- 
ceivedat therailway-station by the Queen of Denmark, the Crown 
Princess, Princess Marie, and the Czarewitch. The members 
of the British Legation and Baron Mohrenheim were also pre- 
sent. The festivities at Copenhagen were brought toa close by a 
ball held in the Casino on Tuesday evening, the 19th. The 
guests numbered about 1000, and included the Ministers, the 
members of the Diplomatic Body, all the principal officials, 
and the élite of Copenhagen society. At ten o'clock the Royal 
family and their illustrious guests entered the ball-room, the 
Princess of Wales being conducted by the Czarewitch, and 
Princess Victoria of Wales by the Crown Prince of Denmark. 
After an overture by the orchestra the King opened the ball 
with the Princess of Wales. 


The annual return of the London Scottish Volunteers for 
1888 shows that under the altered conditions of the capitation 
grant the corps possesses 776 officers and men earning the full 
allowance of 35s. a year. The Quecn’s Westminster have 852, 
the London Rifle Brigade 672, the Artists 756, the Post-Office 
799, the London Irish 816, and the Inns of Court 219. All the 
returns, with the exception of the Ivish, are below those of 
last year, when the easier musketry terms were in force. 

The latest wonder of Regent-street is the sign of the “ Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society,” which hangs from a splendid 
pole over the rather obscure entrance to the New Gallery. It 
will be recognised at once as the work of the president, Walter 
Crane. A winged figure, upon one side, the Society’s Hyvangel, 
heralds the union of Art and Craft. On the other, the Artist 
and Craftsman (the two being so slightly distinguished as to 
avoid all possibility of offence to the latter) strike hands 
upon a vow of friendship. ‘The Exhibition closes on Dee. 1. 

The author of “ Hartas Maturin,” a novel reviewed by uson 
Noy. 10, asks us to correct an “ error ’—we should rather say, 
a misapprehension of his purpose—which could only have 
arisen from the obscure and equivocal construction of the 
story. Our summary description of the central point of the 
imaginary situation was this :—“ Dr. Maturin has murdered 
his first wife ; and immediately on her death, the soul of this 
woman has become the soul of a new-born female infant, 
belonging to another family.” The novelist, Mr. H. F. Lester, 
tells us now that he did not speak of this transmigration of 
souls “as a fact.” Nor did he speak of the murder of the 
doctor’s wife “as a fact”; it is all imagination, of course, 
alike the natural and the supernatural incidents. But the 
vision by which the young lady, eighteen years afterwards, 
experiences what happened to her predecessor, is related in the 
manner of ordinary narrative ; and the reader is supplied, by 
an eloquent Spiritualist prophet, with a theory of “ re-incarna- 
tion,” to explain how and why she had such a vision or second- 
sight. Mr. Lester says, “ A scientific explanation of the events 
in the book is also given”; but we have failed to find it, and do 
not understand how any supposed incidents which are not 
facts, but mere fancies. can ever be scientifically explained. 
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THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION. 
The Court of Inquiry held by Sir James Hannen, Mr. Justice 
Day, and Mr. Justice Smith, the Judges under the Special Com- 
mission appointed to examine the charges of the 7imes against 
Mr. Parnell and other members of the House of Commons, 
associated with the Irish Land League and the Irish National 
League, has continued its sittings at the Royal Courts of 
Justice. The Attorney-General, Sir Richard Webster, and Sir 
Henry James have called more witnesses, and they have been 
cross-examined by Sir Charles Russeli, Mr. Lockwood, and 
other Counsel, and by Mr. T. Harrington, Mr. Davitt, and Mr. 
Biggar, who appear in person. At the sitting on Iriday, 
Noy. 16, the proofs of murders and other crimes and outrages 
in Galway being exhausted for the present, the Court pro- 
ceeded to investigate those which were perpetrated in Kerry. 
One of the witnesses from Galway was Lady Mountmorres, 
widow of the unfortunate nobleman who was cruelly murdered 
on Sept. 25, 1880, in the neighbourhood of his residence, Ebor 
Hall, near Cong, owing to the machinations, as is alleged, of the 
Clonbur branch of the Land League. Her Ladyship’s Portrait 
is given among our Artist’s Sketches in Court, which present 
also those of some other Galway witnesses, average types of 
the farmers and peasantry, and of the process-servers and Irish 
Constabulary. The circumstantial narratives of cruel murders 
by shooting, and of midnight visits to lonely farm-houses, 
where the tenants were dragged from their beds, savagely 
kicked and beaten, and usually shot in the legs, for disobeying 
the orders of the Land League, have a horrible sameness, these 
outrages being apparently regulated by. a set of rules, or “ Plan 
of Campaign,’ which prevailed over wide districts of the 
country. ‘Those who were shot in the legs had, in some in- 
stances. to have a limb amputated, and were maimed for life. 


On Tuesday, Noy. 20,in the Kerry examinations, one witness 
was Miss Lizzie Curtin, daughter of the unfortunate tenant of 
Castle Farm, near Tralee, who was killed on the night of 
Noy. 13, 1885; she described also the inhuman persecution 
since endured by herself and her sisters. In addition to Galway 
and Kerry, five other counties of Ireland, where crimes and 
outrages have prevailed, are to be made the subject of inquiry. 


ry. n 
THE ALBERT HALL, JEYPORE, INDIA. 
This noble edifice has been built for the Maharajah of Jeypore 
entirely under the superintendence and from the designs of 
Colonel Swinton Jacob, R.A., having been the work of many 
years. It is of whito marble, and the exterior and interior 
pillars, walls, and screens are enriched with carvings of 
marvellous beauty. It is worthy of note that every piece of 
carving is different and unique, and that for each carving a 
number of various designs were modelled of full size, so as to 
judge of the effect when completed, and the most beautiful of 
them were then selected to be sculptured in the pure white 
marble by the intelligent native workmen. Tor years past a 
band of draughtsmen have been employed in making designs 
for this purpose from the carvings of most exquisite art which 
adorn the famous architectural monuments of India, those of 
Delhi having yielded by far the richest store of examples. 
Many recent travellers in Rajpootana have admired these 
designs, which, now that the scaffoldings are down, stand 
revealed in all their beauty; also the white marble domes 
which crown the hall, giving it a peculiarly Oriental effect. 
The opening ceremonial took place when the Political Agent, 
Colonel Walton, went down in State from Mount Abn to 
invest the Maharajah with the insignia of the Grand Cross of 
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the Star of India, and all the city of Jeypore was en féte, A 
grand Durbar was held in the new Albert Hall ; and next day 
there was a State dinner in the principal hall of the building 
followed by an elaborate nautch, with the electric light anil 
by a grand display of fireworks in the pretty gardens in front 
of the building. ‘The road from the Residency to the city, fcr 
a mile and a half, was illuminated by yellow Chinese lanterns 
hanging from the trees, looking just like pendant golde> 
fruits ; while all the terraces and prominent parts of the 
Albert Hall were gaily ornamented with tulip-shaped illumin- 
ated paper lanterns. ‘The whole was like a scene out of fairy- 
land; and a lady visitor has sent us a photograph of the 
building. 3 


THE NEW DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 

The Very Rey. Francis Pigou, D.D., who has succeeded Dr. J. 
W. Burgon in the deanery of Chichester, was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and was ordained in 1856. He has 
been Vicar of Halifax, Yorkshire, and Rural Dean, since 1875 
and held an honorary canonry in the Chapter of Ripon 
Cathedral; he was also one of the Queen’s Chaplains, and 
Chaplain to the 2nd West York Yeomanry Cayalry and to the 
Rifle Volunteers. He is the author of several volumes of 
sermons and theological treatises, the most recent being “A 
Manual of Confirmation.” 


_Mr. Beecham, the well-known proprietor of Beecham's 
Pills, has issued this year a Christmas annual, one of the most 
extraordinary penny publications ever issued. Tales by first- 
class authors like “ Ouida,” Jessie Fothergill, George R. Sims, 
R. E. Francillon, R. M. Ballantyne, G. Manville Fenn, and 
others, appear ; and a new quadrille is given. 3 
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OPENING OF THE NEW ALBERT HALL, 


THE SILENT MEMBER. 

The joint action of England and Germany in a strong endeavour 
to suppress the Slave-trade in East African waters did not 
escape comment when the House of Lords met on Tuesday, the 
‘Twentieth of November. There was no absolute necessity to 
refer to it. he Prime Minister so clearly and amply ex- 
plained this international arrangement, in reply to Lord 
Harrowby’s thoughtful interpellation, at the reopening of the 
Session, that there was really nothing to add. But Harl 
Granville felt it due to his position as Leader of the Opposition 
in the Lords to hint that all was not smooth sailing 
with regard to the negotiations with France as_ to 
the right of search—a point on which Lord Salisbury 
returned a satisfactory answer. ‘Then, again, the Earl 
of Dunraven, his zeal unexhausted in the “ Sweating ” 
Commission, deemed it incumbent on him to practically repeat 
the warning note to Lord Harrowby respecting the possible 
danger of military operations in East Africa. In his admir- 
ably lucid and cogent style, Lord Salisbury convinced their 
Lordships that this country would confine itself to naval 
operations in East African waters. 

Beneath the apparently placid demeanour of cherubic 
Baron Halsbury there lurks a pugilistic force of character 
which induced the Lord Chancellor, on this same Twentieth of 
November, to rise and lusiily defend himself from the 
accusations of nepotism brought against him in the 
Commons by Lord Randolph Churchill, in the debate 
on the Court of Judicature vote. With respect to the general 
question of the administration of the Royal Courts of Justice. 
it may here be said that, though some sinecures may exist, the 
undoubted services rendered to the public by the efficient staff, 
and rendered, too, with a readiness and politeness that might 
well be emulated in other Civil Service offices, have not. re- 
ceived their due meed of recognition in Parliament. Lord 
Halsbury had no difficulty in furnishing a common-sense 
reason for his appointments; and Lord Esher and Lord Cole- 
tidge loyally supported the Lord Chancellor, 


AT JEYPORE, 


The illness of Mr. Bright and Mr. Arthur Balfour has occa- 
sioned anxiety and regret ; but, happily, good reports as to the 
progress of both right hon. gentlemen were forthcoming when 
we went to press. The death of Colonel Duncan, one of the 
most estimable of Conservative members, has been generally 
deplored. 

The absence of Mr. Balfour during the debate on the five 
millions vote (regrettable though the cause was) undeniably 
denuded the discussion of some of its anticipated vivacity, for 
it deprived Mr. Gladstone of the excitement and baiting 
requisite for a thoroughly lively retort. But it was soon 
evident that Mr. Gladstone retained all his old power of 
drawing a full House. For the first time this autumn the 
House of Commons was full on Monday, the Nineteenth of 
Novembef. Peers and strangers crowded their respective 
galleriés. The gallery facing the Opposition side was lined 
with” hon. members, whose gaze was fixed upon the pale, 
deéply-lined resolute face of the veteran Leader, who, within a 
twelvemonth of his eightieth year, is still in the possession of the 
best of health, mental and physical, and whose eloquent voice 
was never clearer than it was that afternoon. Fresh from his 
Paddington panegyric of the Ministry and all its works, and 
not discomfited in the least by Mr. Smith’s response that the 
Public Prosecutor would not commence criminal action against 
the unmasked offenders of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Lord Randolph Churchill snugly curled himself up and 
industriously curled his moustache in his corner seat behind 
the Treasury bench. The Marquis of Hartington, hat drawn 
down over his head, as usual, was driven by Sir George 
Trevelyan to the very verge of the front Opposition bench. 
Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Bradlaugh, and a strong gathering of 
Irish members were among the most expectant of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s large audience. It devolved upon the Solicitor- 
General for Ireland to introduce the Bill to facilitate 
the purchase of land in Ireland by increasing the grant applic- 
able for that purpose by five millions sterling. Mr. Gladstone, 
who expressed his regret at. Mr. Balfour's absence and at its 
cause, was in his best vein. ‘The gist of his amendment was 


INDIA. 


that, in lieu of granting the £5,000,000, the Land Courts 
should be empowered to “ reduce or cancel the arrears of rent 
found to be excessive, after the example of the legislation 
recently and beneficially applied to crofters’ holdings in Scot- 
land.” Mr. Gladstone's energy was extraordinary, his delivery 
exceptionally forcible. In the course of a long speech (to which 
Mr. Goschen had no difficulty in replying in a cogent and 
logical argument), Mr. Gladstone ironically twitted Lord 
Hartington with his alliance with Lord Salisbury, and 
roused the enthusiasm of the Home Rulers by his earnest 
appeal to the Government to avert “the lamentable 
sufferings caused by recent evictions.” The most notable 
feature of the second and concluding night's discussion was 
the smart triangular duel between the Marquis of Hartington, 
on the one side,and Mr. Dillon and Mr. John Morley on the 
other. In the division, with the aid of its Liberal Unionist 
wing, the Government scored a majority of 84—330 against 
246 votes. 


The Christmas Number of our illustrated contemporaries 
have made their appearance. The Lady's Pictorial contains 
astory by Mr. Oscar Wilde, “The Young King,” with designs 
by Mr. J. Bernard Partridge ; “ Glenlogie,” by Helen Mathers ; 
“For Whose Sake?” by John Strange Winter; and other 
tales, by Mrs. Hdward Kennard and Ella Hepworth Dixon ; with 
verses by Mr. Clement Scott. ‘The coloured picture, “ Lady- 
love,” is a copy of a beautiful painting by V. Careos ; and 
Louis Wain supplies a party of cats on a merry-go-round, 
“ Holly Leaves,” the Christmas publication of the Tilustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News, presents much literary enter- 
tainment, and is accompanied by a coloured picture after 
Sir J. E. Millais’ “Punchinella.” Messrs. Cassell’s Christmas 
annual, called “ Yuletide,” carries with it a large oil-colour 
print of the well-known picture, “ At Last,” by Mr. Arthur 
Stocks, with two smaller pictures, by Thomas Boys, and a 
school-room of cats-‘“-Missl'abby’s Academy,” by Louis Wain. 
The Pictoyial World Christmas Number has a large supple- 
ment printed in oil-colours, entitled “Shall I carry you?” 
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THE VERY REV. 


THE NEW DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 


FRANCIS PIGOU, D.D., 


THE EARL OF ONSLOW. 


The Colony of New Zealand has certainly no cause, and 
probably no disposition, to object, like the Australian province 
of Queensland, to the recent nomination of a Governor on 
behalf of her Majesty the Queen. Lord Onslow has occupied, 
since February, 1887, the useful post of Under-Secretary of 


State for the Colonies in the Administration of Lord Salisbury ;, 


and that department has been conducted by his chief, Lord 
Knutsford, and by himself, in a manner very satisfactory 
to our Colonial fellow -jsubjects. The Right Hon. Sir 
William Hillier. Onslow, »Bart., Knight of St. Michael 
and St. George, fourth Earl of Onslow, was born March 7, 
1853, son of George Augustus Cranley, who was grandson 
of the Hon. Thomas Cranley, second- son of ‘Thomas, 
Viscount Cranley and Earl of Onslow; he is thus grand- 
nephew to his immediate predecessor, Arthur George, 
third Earl of Onslow, who died without surviving male 
issue in 1870. The earldom was created in 1801, but 


Jack Dudley and his Wife 
(Mr. Henry Neville and Miss Mary Rorke), 


THE RIGHT REV. ALFRED EARLE, D.D.. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF GUILDFORD (COADJUTOR, LONDON). 


the barony of Onslow in 1716; the first Baronet was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1649, and the baronetey 
was conferred upon him at the restoration of Charles II. 
Several of this family, in the eighteenth century, were 
distinguished in Parliamentary life and Ministerial offices, and 
one was Speaker of the House of Commons from 1727 to 1761. 
The present Lord Onslow was educated at Eton, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, succeeded to the Peerage in 1870, and was 
twice appointed a Lord-in-Waiting of the Queen’s household. 
He is married to a daughter of the late Lord Gardner, and has 
three children, the eldest, Lord Cranley, being twelve years of 
age. 


The annual Christmas sale at the Royal “chool of Art 
Needlework—of which Princess Christian is president—has 
been held at the School in the Exhibition-road, South Kens- 
ington. The excellent work for which this school is renowned 
has been.especially well represented on this occasion. 
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Count de Rena 
(Mr. Bucklaw). 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ONSLOW, K.C.M.G., 
THE NEW GOVERNOR OF NBW ZEALAND. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF GUILDFORD. 

The Right Rev. Alfred Earle, D.D., who has been appointed a 
Coadjutor to the Bishop of London (with the title of Bishop 
of Guildford), and also Rector of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, was 
educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he obtained a Lusby 
scholarship ; he was ordained in 1858 by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury (Dr. Hamilton). . His first curacy was that of St. 
Edmund's, Salisbury; in 1863 he was instituted to the 
rectory of Monckton Farleigh, Wilts, and in 1865 to the 
vicarage of West Alvington, Devonshire. He was appointed a 
Prebendary of Exeter and Archdeacon of Totnes in 1872, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter in 1879. In 1885 
he was promoted to a canonry in Exeter Cathedral. 


Lord Dufferin is making a farewell tour through parts of 
the Punjaub, the North-West Provinces, and Bengal, prior to 
his departure from Calcutta. 


lost 


Robert Stillwood 
(Mr. W. lL. Abingdon). 


SCENE FROM “HANDS ACROSS THE SEA’ AT THE PRINGCESS’S: “SAFE IN A HUSBAND’S KEEPING!” 


SEE PAGE 630, 
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THE VILLAGE OF KOTKAI, CAPTURED BY THE 29Ts PUNJAUB INFANTRY. 
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MAIDAN,* THE STRONGHOLD OF THE HOSTILE TRIBES, DESTROYED BY THE FOURTH COLUMN, OCT. 13. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION: SKETCHES BY CAPTAIN R. S. MACLEOD, FOURTH ‘COLUMN HAZARA FIELD-FORCE, 
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THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 


SKETCHES BY LIEUTENANT W. J. L. BEYNON, ROYAL SCSSEX REGIMENT (THIRD COLUMN HAZARA PIELD-FORCE). 


NOV. 24, 1883 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Mr. George Manville Fenn, indefatigable and industrions man, 
who has been steadily working these twenty-five years past on 
‘ournals and novels and plays, and who, so far as we know, has 
never written one line or sentiment that he or anyone else 
would regret, finds in Mr.J.H. Darnley a pleasant partner. They 
succeeded well enough with “The Barrister’: they have suc- 
ceeded even better with “The Balloon,” a wild specimen of hearty, 


wholesome, and good-humonred extravagance that happily . 


will bring the authors of it fame, credit, and capital. The new 
farcical play has been tried at a matinée at ‘lerry’s Theatre, 
and it made the audience laugh so heartily one dull November 
afternoon that it is pretty sure to be put up at some good 
theatre and with a capital cast. It.,would suit Mr. Charles 
Wyndham or Mr. Charles Hawtrey ; for the leading character, 
a young doctor who thinks he has accidentally poisoned his 
prospective mother-in-law, is a rattling part, containing some 
admirably-written speeches. At the matinée Mr. Charles 
Glenney, Mr. Charles Groves, Miss Gabrielle Goldney, Miss 
Susie Vaughan, and Miss Florence Wood all did well, and the 
play only wants a little expansion to fit it into an evening pro- 
sramme. The best of it is that honest fun is here associated 
with innocentintention. Playgoers must get sick of the married 
man who goes on the spree, becomes an amateur rake, and 
returns repentant to the bosom of his family. Farcical 
comedies require a new motive and fresh treatment,and both 
Mr. Fenn and Mr. Darnley have proved that they can be bright 
and amusing without having recourse to rank stupidity or 
low vulgarity. 

Whilst on this subject it may be well to revert toa senseless 
farce called “ That Telegram,” recently produced at the Globe, 
which illustrates the want of respect for the stage and its 
mission shown by some irresponsible authors. Mr. Sapte, 
junior, thinks it funny to show us a self-indulgent, conceited 
prig, who deceives the wife who loves him, and chuckles at 
the idea of carrying on aclandestine correspondence with an 
abandoned woman. ‘That a thorough-paced scoundrel can 
hoodwink the woman who trusts him and not be found out is 
the humorous idea of Mr. Sapte’s farce. In point of fact there 
isno fun in it whatever. He takes the vulgar exceptions of 
accepted morality and placards them as the truth. He does 
not hold the mirror up to Nature, but a cracked looking-glass 
up to viciousness. His moral is: “Go it, you boys; deceive, 
cheat, and break hearts, but do not be found out! ‘Tell a lie 
and stick to it.” Now, in the opinion of many people all this is 
not funny but exactly the reverse. To chaff at sin on the stage 
is to condone cruelty. No one objects to strayings from the path 
of virtue on the stage as illustrations of modern life; it would 
be ridiculous to write farces or any plays whatever if nobody 
erred: but it is inconceivably vicious when the gay dogs do 
not repent, or when the deceived women do not forgive. To 
quote Shakspeare as a precedent for the new school of drama- 
tists who paint life, not as it is, but as they distort it, is a 
piece of impertinence. It is not nature to be gratuitously 
offensive and cruel to good women ; and to make it out funny 
to deceive and not to be found out,is to distort nature. It 
is argued that no serious moral exists in farce. Rubbish ! 
Whatever we put before the public, farce or tragedy, travels 
to the mind and leaves there an impression, good or evil. Is 
it. after all, a.clever thing to tell young rakes how they may 
easily deceive their wives and go scatheless—in fact, how 
funny it is to trick a confiding woman? But, in this case, the 
farce is as ill-written as it is low-toned. 

Surely it is not taking too high a ground to protect the 
stage as far as possible from the corruption of vulgarity 
that is creeping into its very soul? We do not want all the 
thoughtful people to leave the theatre and hand it over 
to unprincipled smartness or unadulterated rowdiness. At 
the Strand, for instance, has been produced a_ burlesque 
_ wholly indefensible in tone. and idea. It is considered 
funny there to caricature existing turf characters on the 
stage, and to turn Mr. C. H. Fox, M. Alias, and Mr. 
Clarkson, the wig-makers and costumiers, into the Gilrays 
and Rowlandsons and “H.B.’s” of our time. There is 
such a fever of personality abroad that society: is asked 
to go to the play in order to see the members of the Jockey 
Club and various celebrities on the turf “taken off” behind 
the footlights. Once start this idea, and there will be no end 
to it. The stage will become an illustrated daily newspaper. 
Is this what the dramatic reformers demand when they 
clamour for actuality and realism? The theatre is bear- 
garden enough already without introducing there political 
animosity and social strife. We go to the play to be amused, 
not to abuse our neighbours ; to get out of the world, not into 
it again. Imagination is the gift that the theatre should 
stimulate ; not reality. Caricatures we can see enough of in 
the comic and personal papers without turning public men into 
stage puppets. Luckily for the dignity of the stage the burlesyue 
called “ Atalanta” was a pronounced failure, and the indig- 
nation of the audience has caused a thorough change of 
policy. In justice to Mr. Lewis Wingfield it should be said 
that he was not responsible for the hideous combination of 
modern sportsman and Greek swell, the racing attire and the 
petticoat. He was overruled, and now that he has his way the 
characters in the last act will be sensibly altered. But after 
all, is taste really so low as the authors of “ Atalanta” would 
have us believe? Do we go to the play to have our ears 
tortured with such barbarous Cockney rhymes as “ Atalanta” 
and “canter,” “ Atalanta” and “instanfer,” “ Atalanta” and 
“banter,” and such like atrocities, at which the Byrons and Tal- 
fourds and Broughs and Reeces would have shuddered and re- 
belled. What “x” sound can be found in the Greek * Atalanta,” 
except in the ears of a Cockney writer? We may just as well 
have “ yaas” for yes, or any other barbarism. Or do we go to 
the play to hear music murdered and an old Greek legend mis- 
applied? Poor Miss Marie Linden, miserable Mr. F. Wyatt, un- 
happy Miss Alma Stanley, to be connected with such deplorable 
childishness! Of all sad sights, perhaps the saddest is to see 
clever artists paid to perpetrate inconceivable folly. 

Asa relief, we have had a very respectable, and in many re- 
Spects creditable, version of “The Lady of Lyons” at the new 
Shaftesbury Theatre, where, on the first night, the iron curtain 
refused to budge an inch, and necessitated the prompt dis- 
missal of the audience. Mr. Forbes Robertson gave a highly 
intelligent rendering of Claude Melnotte ; and Miss Wallis was 
refreshing, after a series of milk-and-water, powerless Paulines. 
The audience woke up, as if from a lethargic dose, when Miss 
Wallis began to act. For the last few years we have been 
whispering and dawdling on the stage, not acting. What 
would the modern playgoer say if he could suddenly see an 
Adelaide Neilson? How he would open his eyes and stare with 
astonishment ! 

A notice of “ Hands Across the Sea,” and an Illustration of 
4 scene in it, are given in another part of this Paper. 


Our Portrait of the late Sir Richard Baggallay is from 
a photograph by Mr. G. Jerrard, of Claudet'’s Studio. That 
of Lord Onslow is from one hy Messrs..James Russell and 
Sons, of 17, Baker-street, who furnished also those of the new 
Bishop of Guildford and the new Dean of Chichester. 


OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF DEVON. 

The Right Hon. William Reginald Courtenay, twelfth Earl 
of Devon, and a 
Baronet, P.C., D.C.L., 
died on Noy. 18, at 
Powderham Castle. 
He was born April 15, 
1807, and succeeded 
at his father’s decease, 
in 1859, to the repre- 
. sentation of one of 
F< the most illustrious 
families in Europe. 
His Lordship sat in 
> BY the House of Com- 

< mons as M.P. for 
South Devon from 1841 to 1849, was Secretary to the Poor Law 
Board from 1852 to 1858, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
from 1866 to 1867, and President of the Poor Law Board from 
1867 to 1868. He married, Dec. 27, 1830, Lady Elizabeth 
Fortescue, daughter of Hugh, first Earl Fortescue, K.G., and 
by her (who died Jan. 27, 1867) had issue, three sons and one 
daughter, Viscountess Halifax. The only survivor, Edward 
Baldwin, Lord Courtenay, formerly M.P. for Exeter and East 
Devon, now thirteenth Earl of Devon, was born May 7, 1836, 
andis unmarried. ‘The late Lord was educated at Westminster 
and Christ Church, Oxford, and was a Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions for Devonshire. 

RIGHT HON. SIR RICHARD BAGGALLAY. 

The Right Hon Sir Richard Baggallay, Knight, P.C., M.A., 
Lord Justice of Appeal, died on Nov. 13, aged seventy-two. 
He was the eldest son of Mr. Richard Baggallay, of King- 
thorpe House, Upper Tooting, and was educated at Caius 
College, Cambridge. He commenced his forensic career in 
1843, when he was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, and soon 
obtained extensive practice. In 1861 he became Q.C., was 


THE LATE SIR RICHARD BAGGALLAY. 


Solicitor-General in 1868 to 1874, Attorney-General in 
1874-5, and Lord Justice of Appeal from 1868 to 1885. The 
honour of knighthood was conferred on him on his appoint- 
ment as Solicitor-General in 1868. Sir Richard married, 
Feb. 25, 1847, Marianne, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
Henry Charles Lacy, M.P., of Withdean Hall, Sussex, and 
leaves a large family. 
BARONESS WILLOUGHBY D'ERMSBY. 

The Right Hon. Clementina Elizabeth, Baroness Willoughby 

Z D'Eresby (in her own 
right), who died at 
Grimsthorpe Castle, in 
the county of Lincoln, 
on Noy. 13, was born 
Sept. 2, 1809, the 
eldest daughter of 
Peter Robert, nine- 
teenth Baron Wil- 
loughby D’ Eresby 
(which title was 
created by writ, 
July 26, 1313), by 
Clementina Sarah, his wife, daughter and sole heiress of 
James Drummond, first Lord Perth, and succeeded to the 
barony of Willoughby’ D’Eresby,»the abeyance of which was 
terminated in her favour by Royal letters patent in 1871. 
Her Ladyship married, Oct. 8, 1827, Sir Gilbert John Heath- 
cote, Bart., afterward Lord Aveland, and leaves by him (who 
died Sept. 6, 1867) one son and two daughters (the eldest, 
Clementina, was married, in 1869, to Admiral Sir George 
Tryon, K.C.B.). The only son, Gilbert Henry, Lord Aveland, 
now twenty-second Baron Willoughby D’Eresby, married, in 
1863, Lady Evelyn Elizabeth Gordon, second daughter of the 
tenth Marquis of Huntly, and has four sons and six daughters. 

VISCOUNT PORTMAN, 

The Right Hon. Edward Berkeley Portman, M.A., first 
Viscount, and 
Baron Portman, of 


Somerset, in the 
Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, 
died at his seat, 
Bryanston House, 
near Blandford, 
Dorset, on Nov. 19, 
after a short illness, 
in his ninetieth 
year. He was born, 
July 9, 1799, the 

= 2 eldest son of Mr. 
Edward Berkeley Portman, of Bryanston and of Orchard 
Portman, by Lucy, his first wife, daughter of the Rey. Thomas 


i 


Orchard Portman, 


Whitby, of Creswell Hall, Staffordshire, and was created Baron 
Portman, by patent, Jan, 27, 1837, and advanced to a viscountey 
March 28,1873. ‘The deceased nobleman was educated at Eton 
and at Christ Church, Oxford (B.A., 1821; M.A., 1826), and 
represented Dorsetshire in Parliament in the Liberal interest, 
1823 to 1832; and Marylebone, 1833. He was Lord Warden of 
the Stannaries in Cornwall and Devon ; a Justice of the Peace 
for Middlesex, Somerset, and Dorset; and Lord Lieutenant of 
Somerset, 1840 to 1864. His Lordship married, June 16, 1827, 
Emma, third daughter of Henry, second Earl of Harewood, 
and leaves by her (who died Feb. 8, 1865) three sons and one 
daughter. His eldest son, William Henry, now second Viscount 
Portman, M.P. for Dorset 1857 to 1885, married, in 1855, 
Mary Selina Charlotte, daughter of William Charles, Viscount 
Milton, and has a large family. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 
Two officers with the Hazara Tield-Force employed during the 
month of October in subduing the hostile league of highland 
tribes among the mountains above the left bank of the Upper 
Indus, on the northern frontier of the Punjanb, have sent 
home Sketches which are this week published in our Journal. 
The whole force, under the chief command of General 
M‘Queen, was divided into four separate columns, which 
advanced into the hill country by different routes, as we have 
already explained with reference to our former Illustrations. 

The Fourth Column marched up the banks of the Indus; 
and Captain R. 8S. Macleod, of the 29th Punjaub Infantry, 
contributes the Sketches of part of their operations. The 
first scene is that,of the action near Kotkai, on Oct. 4, at the 
very beginning of the campaign ; when that village, perched 
on the rock shown in his Sketch, was captured by the 
men of his own regiment, who had ascended the high 
ground seen to the right hand, forcing the pound and the 
loopholed walls held by the enemy, till they reached the 
terraced fields, surrounded by rocks and bushes, on the summit 
of the ridge commanding Kotkai. They were supported, below, 
by the fire of Gatling guns, and of the 34th Bengal Pioneers 
and the Royal Irish Regiment. On the opposite side, to the 
left hand in this view, beyond the rocky ravine through which 
the river here flows in deep rapids, some of the enemy appear 
firing from the high river-bank. Captain Macleod’s second 
Sketch represents the fortified village of Maidan, the strong- 
hold of the hostile fanatics, blown up on Oct. 13 by the Fourth 

Yolumn of troops, the place having been abandoned by the 
enemy on the approach of the British force. After blowing 
up the front bastions and gate, the village was entered and set 
on fire ; the mine threw up an immense shower of stones, with 
a huge cloud of dust. The troops lying down amidst the 
stones in the foreground are the Royal Irish, the 4th Punjaub 
Infantry, the Royal Artillery and 34th Pioneers, and the 29th 
Punjaub Infantry. The ground in front of the village was 
intersected with low stone walls, crossing each other to form 
small enclosures, like the squares on a chessboard, and scattered 
over with large round stones. 

The operations of the Third Column are illustrated, on 
another page, by the Sketches of Lieutenant W. J. L. Beynon, 
of the Royal Sussex Regiment, which have been forwarded to 
us by his father, General Beynon. The following is an extract 
from. Lieutenant Beynon’s letter, dated Oct. 10 :— 

“ We have been making roads and raids in all directions. 

Having made a road through the woods to a certain point, we 
leave a picquet there, and descend on to some village, which 
we promptly burn, and then retire to the camp. It is during 
these retirements that we generally lose most men, as the 
natives are awfully good at following up, and can take 
advantage of every cover. One sees no one, but the bullets go 
over one’s head, and you hear the report within, perhaps, fifty 
yards of you. I got fired at from about twenty yards off, the 
sparks from the discharge falling within a few feet of me. I 
found that the top of my head was showing above the sky- 
line, in a space made by two mules having moved apart. 
How the fellow did not hit me I cannot make out. I managed 
at night to get shelter in a sort of cow-shed. There are no 
side walls, and there is great danger of sliding down the 
‘khud’; but we are better off than other fellows, who have had 
to make shelves for themselves on the side of the hill. The 
whole side of the hill is ent up into shelves by the men, wh 
lie in rows ; and so they go to bed.” - 
_ Itseems that these two columns of troops were not very 
far apart on Oct. 13; for, in the first of Lieutenant Beynon’s 
Sketches, we observe Colonel Sunderland's staff-officers, among 
the rains of a tower, burnt the day before, above the village 
of Abu, watching the conflagration at Maidan, in the valley 
below. There are two or three Illustrations of the affair of 
Oct. 5 on the Samalbut spur of the Black Mountain ; in one 
of them, a halt after the fight, appear several men of the 78th 
Highlanders, forming General M‘Queen’s escort ; in another, 
men on the rocks are signalling with flags to announce the 
news to the camp near Oghi. The position of General Channer’s 
entrenched camp and surrounding regimental encampments at 
the foot of the mountains, with the village of Kulikka, is 
shown in another Sketch; half-way up the mountain-side 
within view is the spot where Major Battye and Captain H. B. 
Urmston were killed in the skirmish of last May or June. In 
the remaining Sketches, Lieutenant Beynon drolly illustrates 
the peculiar sleeping accommodation of his party, as men- 
tioned in his letters, the men lying on shelves of earth cut by 
themselves in the steep hillside. 


We shall give Illustrations next week of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Messrs. Allsopp’s Brewery at Burton-on- 
Trent. 

At St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, on Monday, Nov. 26, 
Messrs. Reed and Grain will produce a new piece, entitled 
“The Bo’sun’s Mate,” written by Walter Browne, the music by 
Alfred J. Caldicott. 

Entertainments are given weekly at the Brompton Hospital, 
greatly to the delight of the inmates. The one provided on 
‘Tuesday, Nov. 13, was by Miss May Woolgar Mellon (the 
clever daughter of a gifted mother), assisted by several 
friends ; and consisted of scenes from “My Sweetheart,” and 
the comedietta of “ My Milliner’s Bill,” in both of which Miss 
Mellon acted and sang with charming effect, her companion in 
each piece being Mr. Sidney Paget. who proved himself a worthy 
partner. In the first piece a very little girl, Ivy Glassby, made 
a pretty little “boy,” and efforts of the trio called forth 
repeated rounds of applause. Some excellent singing and 
recitations were given by Mr. Sidney Herberte-Basing and Mr. 
B. V. Wright ; and the Misses Gray added to the enjoyment of 
the andience by their finished pianoforte playing.—The enter. 
tainment on Tuesday evening, the 20th, was given by Madame 
Dukas, and consisted of an excellent selection of music by 
that talented lady, and various members of her “ Ladies’ 
Choir,” assisted by Mr. Richard Hope, with Mr, Walter Van . 
Noorden as conductor. The programme included—* I’m but 
asimple Peasant Maid,” brilliantly sung by Madame Dukas ; 
“Sing, Sweet Bird” was given by Miss Julia Dunhall ; as was 
“A Wee Wifie” by Miss Emily Parmer. There were several 
encores. 
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LANDING OF THE EMPRESS FREDERICK AT PORT VICTORIA, ON MONDAY, NOV. 19. 
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THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY HOTEL AT BANFF, 


MOUNT STEPHEN, THE SUMMIT OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY: SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY: 
BANFF AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Our series of Illustrations of the magnificent work completed 
under the auspices of the Dominion of Canada, by which a 
continuous line of railway traffic is established from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean ports, was brought on last week 
to Banff, on the banks of the Bow River, close to the Rocky 
Mountains and to the frontier of the province of British 
Columbia, 2342 miles west of Montreal. Banff is situated in a 
district of romantic and picturesque mountain, river, and lake 
scenery, of great extent, reserved for the “ Canadian 
National Park”; and it is the site of medicinal hot 
springs, charged with sulphur and iron and salts of 
great healing efficacy for many bodily ailments. 
These springs arise in the Sulphur Mountain, which 
is 4500 ft. in height; the flow of water is about 
1,200,000 gallons a day, and its temperature at the 

source is 115 deg. Fahrenheit. 

The Banff Sanitarium. under the charge of. Dr. 
R. G. Brett, M.D., Medical Director, is a large 
building of three storeys, beautifully situated, which 
has comfortable rooms, attentive servants, well- 
furnished tables, and broad piazzas, with agreeable 
walks in the grounds, provision for cricket, lawn- 
tennis, and other games, and delightful rides and 
drives in the neighbourhood. Its site being 5400 ft. 
above the sea-level, the air is pure and bracing, 
while the mountains afford shelter from cold or 
rough winds, and there is almost an entire absence 
of clouds or mists. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Hotel at Banff 
contains more than two hundred rooms, with ice- 
cold mountain-spring water throughout the house 
and bath-houses supplied from the upper hot spring 
brought down 800 ft.in iron pipes. Several hundred 
feet below this spring are two others, within a 
hundred feet of each other. One is in a cave, or 
grotto, about 25ft. in diameter, with a vaulted 
dome. It is entered by a tunnel a hundred feet 
long, and lighted by a natural opening at the 
apex, about two feet by three. In the grotto is a 
swimming-bath, surrounded by pretty stalactites, 
with water about 5ft. deep boiling up from the 
sandy bottom; temperature, 95deg. Cold water 
pours from one of the shell-shaped stalactites in 
sufficient quantity to make a cold shower. A hundred feet 
from this is another large pool, 20 ft. across, about the same 
size, and, being in the open air, the warm water can be seen 
boiling up through the sands. Both this and the cave springs 
have streams flowing from them as large as a first-class fire- 
engine could pump. The cave spring discharges at its outlet 
without colouring the soil along the rivulet ; while the other 
makes a depositas white as lime. This deposit is a magnesiate 
of lime, impregnated with iron and sulphur. 

The mineral waters differ from each other, not only in the 
temperature of the waters, but also in their chemical com- 
position. The temperature of the different springs varies 
from 85 deg. to 125 deg. Fahrenheit. They have proved of 
the most striking benefit to those suffering from various 
forms of rheumatic affections, scrofulous tumours and skin 
diseases, malarial poisoning of long standing, anemia, and 
the troubles which have their seat in weakness of constitution 
or general debility. By allaying muscular and nervous 
irritability through their soothing influences on the peripheral 
nerves, sciatica and other neuralgias are greatly benefited. 
Owing to the saline qualities of some of the springs, certain 
eomplaints of the kidneys and liver, renal and biliary calculi, 


dashed to atoms below. We look down from the railway, clinging 
to the mountain-side, upon the river valley, which here, suddenly 
widening, holds between the dark pine-clad mountains a 
mirror-like sheet of water, reflecting each peak and cliff 
with the most startling effect.” Some distance beyond is the 


wide, forest-covered valley of the Columbia River, with the 
mountains of the Selkirk Range, to be illustrated in the next 
Sketches by our Special Artist. 

British Columbia (including Vancouver, Queen Charlotte, 
and other islands along the coast) is that portion of Canada 
It is the only British 


which looks out onthe Pacific Ocean. 


SOURCE OF HOT SPRINGS AT BANFF. 
Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior. 


territory on the western or Pacific Ocean side of the North 
American continent. There is abundant proof of the existence 
of great mineral wealth in British Columbia. Gold, coal, 
silver, iron, copper, galena, mercury, platinum, antimony, 
Lismuth, molybdenum, plumbago, mica, and other minerals 
have been discovered in different parts of the province ; copper 
being very widely distributed. The rich valley of the Lower 
Fraser, or New Westminster district, is the largest compact 
agricultural district. It is on the mainland shore, opposite 
the south-eastern portion of Vancouver Island. The surface 
of the lower part of the valley is little above the sea-level. 
This is the only large tract of choice agricultural land, on the 
mainland of the North Pacific slope, that lies actually 
upon the ocean, with a shipping port in its midst. A 
navigable river cuts it through, which is sheltered at its 
mouth. The Canadian Pacific Railway, as already said, runs 
through the district. The river is full of salmon and other 
food-fish, and the district abounds with game. The delta 
lands and the clay loams can hardly be equalled for strength 
and richness, yielding great yields with comparatively careless 
cultivation. Much also of the interior is good farming land, 
and some highland districts afford very fine pasturage. The 


ar 


SKETCHES IN MOROCCO. 


The military expedition performed this year by the Sultan of 
Morocco for the subjugation of the rebellious tribes in the 
mountain country of the interior has been repeatedly noticeg 
A French artist, M. Gabriel Nicolet, who accompanied the 
expedition some days, and who saw the reception of the Sultan 
at Mequinez after his return, and when he visited certain 
famous Mussulman shrines to give thanks for his success has 
furnished several drawings illustrative of those remarkable 
scenes. The one now presented is that of a portion of the 
Sultan’s army marching up the rocky pass of the 
Oued (Wady) Mlouia, beneath the high mountain 
called the Djebel Tsougt, near which a fierce battle 
was fought with the warriors of the Aitchoukmans 
tribe, and the troops of his Highness were in some 
peril of defeat. 

In the provinces of Morocco nearer to the sea- 
coast, and usually accessible with entire safety to 
European visitors from Tangiers, the sports of wild- 
boar hunting, and of shooting quail, plover, and 
wild ducks, are enjoyed without interruption. We 
have received from an English artist and tourist 
Mr. A. H. Berens, of London, the Sketches that 
appear on another page. He started from Tangiers 
with three friends, on a hunting and shooting ex. 
cursion. They encamped first at Shurfa Bulaishish 
where the horses and mules were tethered, the 
tents were pitched, and the party made themselves 
comfortable, while their Arab servants duly engaged 
in evening prayer. Dinner was prepared by their 
skilful cook, a black man, and they dined and 
rested well. On the morrow they went to look for 
the wild boar. An enraged beast of that kind, when 
found and approached by the sportsmen, made a 
furious charge, but was effectually stopped by a 
shot from the Artist’s rifle. On their return to the 
encampment, our friends were much inconyenienced 
by a tropical downpour of rain. Another day was 
employed in the pursuit of feathered game. Our 
correspondent rode a long way through the marsh- 
land, intent on making a good bag; he found 
plenty of duck and teal, but getting over such bad 
ground was a tedious experience. Plover were 
abundant on the plain ; and he managed, by driving 
them up the wind, to bag several dozen of these 
birds. After the day’s sport, and resting an hour or two in 
camp, he took a quiet nocturnal stroll, and got a sight of a 
family of poreupines feeding together, which he was careful 
not to alarm or disturb. 


The Lord Mayor has become President of the Thames 
Church Mission.—The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress have 
consented to their names being added to the list of the general 
committee of the Irish Distressed Ladies’ Fund, and contribu- 
tions on behalf of the fund will be received at the Mansion 
House. 

The fourth great terrier show (in conjunction with the Fox 
Terrier Club) has been held in St. Stephen’s Hall, Westminster, 
adjacent to the Royal Aquarium, and there were upwards of 
1000 entries, embracing terriers of all classes or denomina- 
tions, the whole exhibition being arranged and conducted by 
Mr. Charles Cruft. The Grand Challenge Cup has been gained 
by Mr. A. H. Clarke, of Nottingham. 

Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S, has presented to the Department of 
Science and Art a collection of sixty-eight radiometers and 
similar instruments for permanent exhibition in the science 
galleries at the South Kensington Museum. They illustrate 


LOWER HOT SPRINGS AND BATHS, BANFF. 


and catarrhal affections of various mucous membranes, are 
successfully treated. 

The railway passes up the valley of the Bow River, from 
Banff, ascending the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains 
range, and entering the province of British Columbia, which 
is part of the Dominion of Canada. Passing the Summit 
Station, just a mile above the level of the sea, with three 
small green lakes in rocky recesses, it proceeds through the 
Kicking Horse Pass; here the streams begin to flow westward 
to the Pacific Ocean. “Ten miles beyond the summit of the 
pass,” says a descriptive writer, “ we round the base of Mount 
Stephen, a stupendous mountain rising directly from the rail- 
way toa height of more than 8000 ft., holding on one of its 
shoulders, almost over our heads, a glacier whose shining green 
ice, 500 ft. thick, is slowly crawling over the edge of a sheer 
precipice of dizzy height, from which falling fragments of ice are 


Sketches by our Special Artist, Mr, Melton Prior. 


climate of British Columbia, in general, is much more temperate 
than the climate of any part of Canada lying east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Behring’s Straits, between America and 
Asia, are so narrow and shallow that not much of the icy 
Arctic current flows along the British Columbia coast. The 
Rocky Mountains, in British Columbia, trending north - 
westerly, keep off the cold north winds. Other causes of 
the temperate climate are the existence of a warm ocean 
current in the Pacific Ocean, which flows towards the coast ; 
the prevalent warm south-westerly winds from that ocean, 
which blow over the country ; and also the north and south 
direction of the principal valleys, up which warm air from the 
south is drawn. The forests yield a vast supply of timber, 
and the fisheries are of great value. The population of British 
Columbia isnow about eighty thousand ; its capital is Victoria, 
in Vancouver Island. 


SANITARIUM, UPPER HOT SPRINGS, BANFF. 


the steps by which Mr. Crookes was led to the construction of 
the radiometer, and to the production of motion and of 
phosphorescence by streams of electrified molecules in high 
vacua. Many of the instruments are of great historical interest. 

Inanimate pigeon shooting when introduced into he 
country was rather pooh-poohed, then tolerated, and now bids 
fair to become quite a popular amusement. Messrs. Cogswell 
and Harrison, of New Bond-street and the Strand, London, 
have lately brought out a new trap, the “ Swiftsure,” which 
throws a composition pigeon or saucer in a variety of ways— 
in fact, it may be considered as the finest thing of the kind 
yet introduced. The “Swiftsure” was pitted against the 
‘American at the Royal Artillery Club, Woolwich, the hon. 
secretary reporting thus: —‘“The ‘Swiftsure’ was. excellent 
and superior to the American; the former trap threw the 
pigeons much farther and better.” 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM." 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avtinor or “DoroTHY Forster,” “CHILDREN OF GIBEON,” 

“THR REVOLT oF MAN,” “KATHARINE REGINA,” ETC, 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

: was a numerous com- 
pany gathered to- 
gether on the deck 
of the ship. By 
their dress they were 
country lads; by their 
pale cheeks they were 
prison birds, like our- 
selves; by theirdismal 
faces they were, also, 
like ourselves, rebels 
condemned to the 
Plantations. Alas! 
how many of these 
poor fellows have re- 
turned to their homes, 
and how many lie in 
the graves of Jamaica, 
Virginia, and Barba- 
does? As for prepar- 
ations for a voyage, not one 
of us could make any, either 
of clothes or of provisions. 
There was not among the 
whole company so much as a 
change of clothes; nay, there was not even 
a razor, and our faces were already bristling 
horribly with the beards which before long 
made us look like somany Heyducs. 

Among them I presently discerned, tomy great surprise and 
joy, none other than Barnaby. His coat of scarlet was now so 
ragged and stained that neither colour nor original shape could 
be discerned, his ruffles and cravat of lace were gone, and the 
scarlet sash which had formerly carried his hanger was gone 
also. Ina word, he was in rags and covered with the dust of 
the road. Yet his jolly countenance showed a satisfaction 
which contrasted greatly with the dejection of his companions. 
He sniffed the scent of tar and ropes with a joy which was 
visible to all, and he contemplated the ship and her rigging 
with the air of one who is at home. 

Then he saw us and shouted to us while he made his way 
roughly through the rest. 

“What cheer, ho! Humphrey, brave lad of boluses?” 
never did any man grasp the hand of ‘friend with greater 
vigour. ‘‘ This is better, I say, than the accursed prison, where 
one got never a breath of fresh air. Here one begins to smell 
salt water and tarred rope, ‘which is a downright wholesome 
smell. Already I feel hearty again. I would willingly drink 
a tankard or two of black beer. What, Robin, what? We are 
not going to be hanged after all. Lift up thy head, there- 
fore: is this a time for looking glum? We shall live to hang 
Judge Jeffreys yet !—what? Thy looks are but poorly, lad. Is it 
the prison or is it thy disappointment? That villain, Benjamin ! 
Hark ye, Robin,’’—some men’s. faces look black when they 
threaten but Barnaby’s grew broader, as if the contemplation of 
revenge made him the happier—‘‘ Hark ye, this is my busi- 
ness. No one shall interfere with me inthis. Benjamin is my 
affair. No one but I myself must kill Benjamin; not you, 
Humphrey, because he is your cousin ; nor you, Robin, because 
you must not kill Alice’s husband even to get back your own 
sweetheart.’’ Barnaby spoke wisdom here; in spite of Robin’s 
yows he could not get Alice for himself by killing her husband, 
unworthy though he was. ‘‘ Benjamin,’’ he went on, ‘‘may 
call her wife, but if he seek to make her his wife, if I know 
Sis aright, he will meet his match. As for her safety, I am 
certain that she is safe. For why? Wherever there are folks 
of her religious kidney, there will she find friends. Cheer 
up, Robin! Soon or late I will kill this fine husband of hers.” 

But Robin shook his head. 

Barnaby then asked if I knew whither we were bound. I 
told him Barbadoes, according to the information given me by 
Mr. Penne. 

‘‘Why,’’ said Barnaby rubbing his hands, ‘‘this is brave 
news, indeed. There is no place I would sooner choose. ’Tis 
a small island, to begin with: give me a small island, so that 
the sea runneth all round about and is everywhere within easy 
reach. Where there is the sea there are boats; where there 
are boats there are the means of escape. Cheer up, my lads! 
I know the Spanish Main right well. Give me a tight boat, I 
care not how small, and a keg of water, and I will sail her 
anywhere. Ha! we are bound to Barbadoes, are we? This is 
truly brave news !”’ 

I asked him, next, what kind of place it was ? 

‘“<Tt is a hot place,’’ he replied. ‘‘ A man is always thirsty, 
and there is plenty to drink except water, which is said to be 
scarce. But the merchants and the planters want none. They 
have wine of the best, of Spain and of France and of Madeira. 
Cider and strong ale they import from England. And drinks 
they make in the country—perino and mobbie—I remember— 
grippo and plantain wine and kill-devil. ’Tis a rare country 
for drink, and many there be who die of too much. Hold up 
thy head, Robin; we will drink damnation to Benjamin yet. 
But ’tis I who shall kill him. Courage, I say. What? Our 
turn will come !”’ 

I told him, then, what had been done with Mr. George 
Penne—namely, the ransom bought by the Rector for us all, 
and the letter which I carried to Mr. Penne’s correspondent. 

‘‘ Why,” he said, with some discontent, ‘‘ we shall not be 
long upon the island after all, and perhaps the money might 
have been better bestowed. But’t was kindly done of the 
Rector. As for the banishment, I value it not one farthing. 
One place is as good as another; and, for my own part, I love 
the West Indies. We shall have our choice among them all, 
because, where there are boats and the open sea, a man can 
go whithersoever pleaseth him best. The voyage out ’’—he 
glanced round him—‘‘will, I fear, be choking work—the 
rations will be short, there will be neither drink nor tobacco, 
and at nights we shall lie close. A more melancholy company 
I never saw. Patience, my lads; our turn will come.” 

Well, ’t was a special mercy that we had with us one man, 
at least, who preserved his cheerfulness, for the rest of the 
company were as melancholy as King James himself could 
have desired. Indeed, to look back upon the voyage is to 
recall the most miserable time that can be imagined. First of 
all, as I have said, we were wholly unprepared for a voyage, 
having nothing at all with us. Then we had bad weather at 
the outset, which not only made our people ill, but caused the 
biscuit to be mostly spoiled, so that before the end of the voyage 
a few peas with the sweepings of the biscuit-room, and some- 
times a little tough beef, was all our diet, and for drink 
nothing, not so much as a pannikin of beer, but water, and 
that turbid, and not too much of it. 

As for me, I kept my health chiefly by the method common 
among physicians—namely, by watching the symptoms of 
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others. But mostly was I concerned with the condition of 
Robin. For the poor lad, taking so much to heart the dreadful 
villainy which had been practised upon Alice, never once held 
up his head, and would talk and think of nothing else but of 
that poor maid. 

“Where is she?” he asked a hundred times. ‘‘ Where hath 
she found a shelter and a hiding-place ? How shall she escape 
the villain who will now do what he pleases since we are out 
of his way? And no help for her—not any until she die, or 
until he dies! And we cannot even send her a letter to con- 
sole her poor heart! Humphrey, it drives me mad to think 
that every day carries us further from her. If I could but be 
with her to protect her against her husband! Humphrey, 
Barnaby said well: I could not get her back to me over the 
dead body of her husband. But to protect her—to stand 
between her and the man she hath sworn to obey !”’ 

There is no more dangerous condition of the mind than 
that which we call despair. It is, I take it, a disease, and that 
of the most dangerous kind. I have observed many men in 
that condition. With some, the devil enters into them, find- 
ing all the doors open and unguarded ; nay, he even receives a 
warm welcome. With others it is as if the body itself was 
left without its armour—a cheerful and hopeful mind being 
certainly an armour against disease, capable of warding off 
many of those invisible arrows which are always flying about 
the air and striking us down with fevers, agues, calentures, and 
other pains and grievous diseases. 

I marvel that more of the men on board were not sick; for, 
to begin with, the water soon became thick and swarmed with 
wriggling creatures difficult to avoid in drinking ; and then, 
though during the day we were allowed to be on deck (where the 
air was fresh even if the sun was hot), at night we were terribly 
crowded below, and lay too close for health or for comfort. 
However, we finally made Carlisle Bay and the port of St. 
Michael’s or the Bridge. And I must say this for Barmaby, 
that he maintained throughout the whole voyage his cheerful- 
ness, and that he never ceased to make his plans for escape, 
drawing on a paper, which he procured, a rough chart of the 
Spanish Main, with as many islands as he could remember. Of 
these there are hundreds, some desolate and safe for fugitives, 
some with neither water nor green trees, and some with springs 
and woods, wild fruit, land turtles on the shore, fish in the sea, 
and everything that man can desire. 

We made the land, after I know not how many weeks, one 
day in the forenoon. 

“‘ Barbadoes,’’ said Barnaby, pointing to a little cloud far 
away on the horizon. ‘‘ Well; of this job I am wellnigh sick. 
To-morrow, if the wind holds, we shall have sailed round the 
island, and shall beat up for Carlisle Bay. Well, it is lucky 
for us that we have this letter of Mr. Penne’s. We will go—I 
know the place well—to the sign of the Rock and Turtle, kept 
by old Mother Rosemary, if she lives still, or, if she be dead, by 
one of her daughters—she had fifty daughters, at least, all 
buxom mulatto girls. There will we put off these filthy rags, 
have a wash in a tub of fresh water, get shaven, and then with 
smooth chins and clean shirts we will sit down to a dinner such 
as the old woman knows how to make, a potato-pudding and 
Scots collops with Rhenish wine, and afterwards a cool cup of 
beveridge, which is nothing in the world but squeezed limes, 
with sugar and water, fit for such a womanly stomach as 
yours, Doctor. With this, and a pipe of tobacco, and perhaps 
a song and (when your Worship hath gone to bed) a dance 
from one of the girls—I say, my lad, with this I shall be 
ready to forget Sedgemoor and to forgive Judge Jeffreys. When 
we are tired of Barbadoes, we will take boat and sail away. I 
know one island, at least, where they care nothing for King 
James. Thither will we go, my lad.” 

Well: what we found at our port, and how we fared, was 
not quite as Barnaby expected and hoped, as you shall hear. 
But I must admire the cunning of the man Penne, who not 
only took from Alice—poor child !—all her brother's money, 
amounting to two hundred and fifty pounds or thereabouts 
(which you have read), on the pretext of bestowing it for the 
advantage of all, but also received two hundred guineas from 
Mr. Boscorel on the same pretence. This made in all four 
hundred and fifty pounds. And not one penny—not a single 
penny—of this great sum did the man spend upon the purpose 
for which it was given him. ; 

You have heard how the merchants and planters came 
aboard the ships which put in with servants and slaves, and 
how these are put for sale, one at a time. As was the sale 
described by Alice, just such was ours: though, I take it, 
our lads were not so miserable a company as were those on board 
her ship. Pale of cheek they looked, and dejected, and some 
were sick with various disorders, caused by the confinement of 
the prison or the sufferings of the voyage. They put us up 
one after the other, and we were sold. I forget what I myself 
fetched, and indeed it matters not, save that many jests were 
passed at our expense, and that when one was put up—as 
Robin, for instance—who had been a Captain in the rebel 
army, the salesman was eloquent in praise of his rich and 
illustrious family who would never endure that this unfortu- 
nate man should continue in servitude. But Barnaby put his 
tongue in his cheek and laughed. 

When the sale was concluded, we were bundled into boats 
and taken ashore to the barracoon, of which you have heard 
from Alice. Here the same officer as read to her party the laws 
concerning servants and their duties, and the punishments 
which await transgressors, read them also to ourselves. 

‘“‘Paith,’? Barnaby whispered, “‘ there will be great scoring 
of backs before many days are done, unless their bark is worse 
than their bite.”’ 

This business dispatched, I thought it was time to present 
myletter. Therefore I stepped forward, and informed the officer 
who, by reason of his gown and wig and the beadles who were 
with him, I judged to be some lawyer, that, with my cousin and 
another, held a letter which should hold us free from servitude. 

“Ay, ay,” he said. ‘‘ Where is that letter?” 

So I gave it to him. ’Twas addressed to one Jonathan 
Polwhele, and enjoined him to receive the three prisoners, 
named Humphrey Challis. Robin Challis, and Barnaby Bykin, 
to pay for them such sums as would reasonably be required to 
redeem them from servitude, and to advance them such moneys 
as they would want at the outset for maintenance, the whole 
to be accounted for in Mr. Jonathan Polwhele’s next despatches 
to his obedient, much obliged servant, G. P. 

‘‘ Sir,” said the officer, when he had read the letter 
through, ‘this epistle is addressed to one Jonathan Polwhele. 
There is no merchant or planter of that name on the whole 
island.”’ 

He gave me back the letter. ‘If this,’’ ne said, ‘is all 
you have to show, there is no reason why you and your friends 
should not march with the rest.’’ 

Truly, we had nothing else to show. Not only was there 
no one named Polwhele on the island, but there never had 
been anyone of that name. Therefore it was plain that we 
had been tricked, and that the man George Penne was a 
villain. Alas! poor Barnaby! Where now were his cool 
cups and his pipe of tobacco? Then the officer beckoned to a 
gentleman—a sober and grave person—standing near, and 
spoke to him. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” said the merchant, ‘‘ permit me to read this 


letter. So, it is the handwriting of Mr. George Penne, whic} 
I know well. There is here some strange mistake. The letter 
is addressed to Mr. Jonathan Polwhele; but there is no one 
of that name in the place. I am myself Mr. Penne’s corre- 
spondent in this island. My name, gentlemen, is Sefton, not 
Polwhele.”’ 2 a 

‘ Sir,’”? I said, ‘do you know Mr. Penne?”’ 

‘‘T have never seen him. He consigns to my care, once 
or twice a year, a cargo of transported servants, being rogues 
and thieves sent here, instead of to the gallows. He ships 
them to my care, I say, as he hath shipped the company 
arrived this morning; and I sell them for him, taking for my 
share a percentage, as agreed upon, and remitting to him the 
balance in sugar and tobacco.”’ 

‘Ts there no letter from him ?”’ 

‘““There is a letter in which he advises me of so many 
rebels consigned to me, in order to be sold. Some among them. 
he says, were Captains and officers in Monmouth’s army, and. 
some are of good family, among whom he especially names 
Robin and Humphrey Challis. But there is not a word about 
ransom.”” 

“Sir,” I said, knowing nothing as yet of Alice and her 
money, ‘‘two hundred guineas have been paid to Mr. Penne 
by the Rev. Philip Boscorel, Rector of Bradford Orcas, in the 
county of Somerset, for our ransom.’” 

“« Nothing is said of this,’”’ he replied gravely. ‘‘ Plainly, 
gentlemen, without despatches from Mr. Penne I cannot act 
for you. You havea letter. It is written by that gentleman ; 
it is addressed to Mr. Polwhele; it says nothing about Bar- 
badoes, and would serve for Jamaica or for Virginia. So great 
asum as two hundred guineas cannot have been forgotten. | 
exhort you, therefore, to patience until other letters arrive. Why, 
two hundred guineas would have gone far to redeem you all 
three, and to maintain you for a great while. Gentlemen, | 
am grieved for you, because there is, for the present, no help for 
it, but that you must go with the planter who hath bought 
you, and obey his orders. I will, however, send to Mr. Penne 
an account of this charge, and I would advise that you lose no 
time in writing to your friends at home.” 

‘“‘ Heart up, lad!’’ cried Barnaby, for I turned faint upon 
this terrible discovery and would have fallen but he held me 
up. ‘Patience! our turn will come.” 

‘Write that letter,’ said the merchant again. ‘‘ Write 
that letter quickly, so that it may go with the next vessel. 
Otherwise, the work is hard, and the heat is great.’’ So he 
turned and left us. 

“Courage, man!’’ said Barnaby. ‘To every dog his day. 
If now, for five minutes only I could have my thumb on 
Mr. Penne’s windpipe and my fingers round his neck! And 
I thought to spend the evening joyfully at Mother Rosemary’s ! 
Courage, lad! I have seen already,’’ he whispered, “a dozen 
boats in the bay, any one of which will serve our turn.” 

But Robin paid no heed, whatever happened. He stood up 
when his name was called, and was sold without showing 
any emotion. When we found that we had been tricked he 
seemed as if he neither heard nor regarded. 

When all was ready we were marched, twenty in number, 
along a white and dusty road, to our estate. By great good 
fortune—rather by Providence—we were all bought by the same 
master. He was, it is true, a bad man; but to be bought all 
together was a happiness which we could not expect. He 
bought us all because he understood that we belonged to the 
same family (and that one of position), in the hope of receiving 
substantial ransom. This man rode with us, accompanied by 
two overseers (these were themselves under the same sentence) 
who cracked their whips continually, and cursed us if we 
lagged. Their bark was worse, we afterwards found, than 
their bite ; for it was only in the master’s presence that they 
behaved thus brutishly, and in order to curry favour with him 
and to prevent being reduced again to the rank of those who 
served in the field. There was no doubt, from the very outset, 
that we were afflicted with a master whose like, I would hope, 
is not to be found upon the island of Barbadoes. Briefly, he 
was one whose appearance, voice, and manner, all alike pro- 
claimed him openly to all the world as a drunkard, a profli- 
gate, anda blasphemer. A drunkard he was of that kind who 
are seldom wholly drunk and yet are never sober; who begin 
the day with a glass and go on taking more glasses all day 
long, with small ale for breakfast, strong ale and Madeira for 
dinner, a tankard in the afternoon, and for supper more strong 
ale and Madeira; and before bed another tankard, As for 
compassion, or tenderness, or any of the virtues which a man 
who holds other men in slavery ought to possess, he had none 
of them. 3 

Let me speak of him with no more bitterness than is 
necessary. We have, I think, all forgiven him, and he hath 
long since gone to a place where he can do no more harm to 
any, but awaiteth judgment—perhaps, in the sure and certain 
hope of which the funeral service speaks—but this is open to 
doubt. 

When we were arrived at the estate, the Mastcr dis- 
mounted, gave his horse to a negro, and ordered us to be dvawn 
up in line. 

He then made a short speech. He said that he had bought 
us, rebels and villains as we were, and that he meant to get 
his money’s worth out of us or he would cut us all to pieces: 
other things he told us, which I pass over because they were 
but repetitions of this assurance. He then proceeded to 
examine us in detail. When he came to me he cursed and 
swore because he said he had been made to pay for a sound, 
proper man, and had got a crookback for his bargain. I told 
him that, with submission, he might find the ercoxback, 
who was a physician, a more profitable bargain than many 4 
stronger man. 

“ What ?”” he roared. ‘Thou art a physician, eh? Wouldst 
slink out of the field-work and sit idle among bottles and 
boluses? John ”—he turned to one of the overseers—‘ pay 
particular attention, T command thee, to this learned physi- 
cian, If he so much as turn round in his work make his 
shoulders smart.”” 

‘* Ay, ay, Sir,’ said the overseer. 

“‘ And what art thou, Sirrah?’’? He turned next to Barnaby. 
« Another learned physician, no doubt—or a Divine, a Bishop 
likely, or a Dean at the least ?”’ 

‘As for what I was,” said Barnaby, ‘that is neither here 
nor there. For what lam? Isuppose I am your servant for 
ten years, or until our pardons are sent us.”’ 

“Thou art an impudent dog, I dare swear,”’ returned the 
master. ‘*I remember, now. ‘Thou wast a Captain in the rebel 
army, once a sailor. Weil, take care, lest thou taste the cat. 

“ Gentlemen who are made to taste the cat,’’ said Barnaby, 
‘are apt to remember the taste of it when their time is up. 

“What?” he cried. ‘‘ You dare to threaten? Take that— 
and that !”? and so began to belabour him about the head. I 
trembled lest Barnaby should return the blows. But he did 
not. He only held up his arm to protect his head, and 
presently, when the master desisted, he shook himself like 
a dog. 
oF T promise you I shall remember the taste of that wood,” 
he said quietly. : 

The master looked as if he would renew the cudgelling, but 
thought better of it. 
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“Sixty pounds a-piece, Gentlemen, will purchase your freedom, Till then, the fields. And no difference between white and black; but one wiip for voth.” We made no reply, 


but took the hoes which were given out to us, 
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Then, without more violence, we were essigned our quarters. 
A cottage or hut was given to us. We were served with 
a hammock and a rug each: a pannikin, basin, spoon and 
platter for each; a Monmouth cap; two shirts, common and 
coarse; two pairs of canvas breeches, and a pair of shoes for 
esch—so that we looked for all the world like the fellows who 
live by loading and unloading the ships in the port of Bristol. 
Yet the change after the long voyage was grateful. ‘They 
served us next with some of the stuff they call loblollie, and 
then the night fell and we lay down in our hammocks, which 
were certainly softer than the planks of the ship, and then fell 
fast asleep in spite of the humming and the biting of the 
merrywings, and so slept till the break of day. 


een en eet . See aku ee 


CHAPTER XL. 
WITH THE HOR. 
Before it was daylight we were aroused by the discordant clang 
of a bell: work was about to begin. 

In these latitudes there is little twilight ; the day begins as 
it ends, with a kind of suddenness. I arose, being thus 
summoned, and looked out. Long rays of light were shooting 
up the sky from the east, and, though the stars were still 
visible, the day was fast breaking. In a few moments it 
became already so light that I could see across the yard— 
or what the Italians would call the piazza—with its ragged 
bonannow - leaves, the figures of our fellow slaves moving 
about the huts, and hear their voices. Alas! sad and melan- 
choly are the voices of those who work upon his Majesty’s 
Plantations. Two old negresses went about among the new- 
comers carrying a bucketfull of their yellow mess, which they 
distributed among us, and giving us to understand that this 
bowl of yellow porridge, or loblollie, made out of Indian 
corn, was all we should have before dinner. ‘They also gave us 
to understand in their broken English, which is far worse than 
the jargon talked by some of our country people, that we 
should have to prepare our own meals for the future, and that 
they would show us how to make this delectable mess. 

‘‘ Hat it,’? said Barnaby; ‘‘a pig is better fed at home. 
Eat it, Robin, lest thou faint in the sun. Perhaps there will 
be something better for dinner. Heigho! only to think of 
Mother Rosemary’s, where I thought to lie last night! 
Patience, lads !”’ 

One would not seem to dwell too long on the simple fare of 
convicts, therefore I will say, once for all, that our rations 
consisted of nothing at all but the Indian meal and of salt 
beef or salt fish. The old hands and the negro slaves know 
how to improve their fare in many ways, and humane masters 
will give their servants quantities of the fruits such as 
grow here in great abundance—as plantains, lemons,, lymes, 
bonannows, guavas, and the like. And many of the black 
slaves have small gardens behind their huts, where they grow 
onions, yams, potatoes, and other things which they cultivate 
on Sundays. ‘hey are all great thieves also, stealing, when- 
ever they can, poultry, eggs, and fruit, so that they grow fat 
and sleek, while the white servants daily grow more meagre, 
and fall into diseases by reason of the poorness of their food. 
Then, as to drink, there are many kinds of drink (apart from the 
wines of Spain, Portugal, Canary, Madeira, and France) made in 
the country itself, such as mobbie, which is a fermented liquor of 
potatoes ; and perino, from the liquor of chewed cassavy root ; 
punch, which is water and sugar left to work for ten days; 
rum, which is distilled in every Ingenio, and is a spirit as strong 
as brandy, and said tobe more wholesome. Those who have been 
long in the island, even the servants, though without a penny, 
know how and where to get these drinks; and since there is 
no consoler, to the common sort, so good as strong drink, those 
who are able to drink every day of these things become some- 
what reconciled to their lot. 

““Come out, ye dogs of rebels and traitors!’’ It was the 
loud and harsh voice of the master himself, who thus dis- 
turbed us at our breakfast. ’*T was his custom thus to rise 
early, and to witness the beginning of the day’s work. And 
*twas his kindly nature which impelled him thus to welcome 
and encourage his newly-bought slaves. ‘‘ Come out, I say! 
Ye shall now show of what stuff ye are made. Instead of 
pulling down your lawful King, ye shall pull up your lawful 
master and make him rich. If ye never did a day’s work in 
your lives, ye shall now learn the how ‘by the must. Come 
forth, I say, ye lazy, guzzling skulkers!”’ 

‘“ Ay, ay,’’ said Barnaby, leisurely scraping his bowl, ‘‘ we 
are like, indeed, to be overfed here.’’ He rolled sailor fashion 
out of the hut. 

‘* Barnaby,’’ I said, ‘‘ for God’s sake say nothing to anger 
the master! ‘There is no help but in patience and in hope.”’ 

So we, too, went forth. The master, redfaced as he was, 
looked as if he had been drinking already. 

‘*So,”’ he cried, ‘‘here is the learned physician. Your health, 
Doctor. And here is the gallant Captain, who was once a 
sailor. The airof thefields, Captain, will remind you, perchance, 
of the quarter-deck. This young gentleman looks so gallant 
and gay that I warrant he will ply the hoe with a light and 
frolick heart. Your healths, gentlemen. Hark ye now. You 
are come of a good stock, I hear. Therefore have I bought 
you at a great price, looking to get my money back and more. 
Some planters would suffer you to lie at your ease cockered up. 
with bonavist and Madeira till the money comes. As for me, 
I shall now show you what you will continue to do, unless the 
money comes. Therefore you will at once, I doubt not, ask 
for paper and pen and presently write. Sixty pounds a-piece, 
gentlemen—not one penny less—will purchase your freedom. 
Till then, the fields. And no difference between white and 
black; but one whip for both.”’ 

We made no reply, but took the hoes which were given out 
to us and marched with the rest of the melancholy troop. 

There were as many blacks as whites. We were divided 
into gangs; with every gang a driver armed with a whip; 
and over all the overseers, who, by their severity, showed 
their zeal for the master. The condition of slavery hath in it 
something devilish, both for those who are slaves and those 
who are masters. The former it drives into despair, and fills 
with cunning, dishonesty, treachery, and revenge. Why, the 
black slaves have been known to rise in rebellion, and while they 
had the power have inflicted tortures unheard-of upon their 
masters. The latter it makes cruel and unfeeling ; it tempts 
them continually to sins of all kinds; it puts into their power 
the lives, the bodies—nay, the very souls—of the poor folk whom 
they buy. I do maintain, and conceal not my opinion, that 
no man ought, in a Christian country, to be a slave except for 
a term of years, and then for punishment. I have been my- 
self a slave, and I know the misery and the injustice of the 
condition. Butitis idle to hope that the planters will abandon 
this means of cultivating their estates, and it is certain that in 
hot countries no man will work except by compulsion. 

The whip carried by the driver is a dreadful instrument, 
long, thick, and strongly plaited, with a short handle. It is 
coiled and slung round the shoulders when it is not being used 
to terrify or to punish, and I know well that its loud crack 
produces upon the mind a sensation of fear and of horror such 
as the thunder of artillery or the sight of the enemy charging 
could never cause even to a coward. The fellows are also 
extremely dextrous in the use of it; they can inflict a 
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punishment not worse than the flogging of a schoolboy ; or, 
with no greater outward show of strength, they will cut and 
gash the flesh like a Russian executioner with the cruel instru- 
ment which they call the knout. 

For slight offences, such as laziness or carelessness in the 
field, the former is administered ; but for serious offences, the 
latter. One sad execution (I cannot call it less) I myself 
witnessed. What the poor wretch had done I know not, but 
I can never forget his piercing shrieks as the whip cut into 
the bleeding flesh. This is not punishment: it is savage 
and revengeful cruelty. Yet the master and the overseers 
looked on with callous eyes. 

They marched us to a field about half a mile from our 
village or camp, and there, drawing us up in line, set 
us to work. Our task was with the hoe, to dig out square 
holes, each of the same depth and size, in which the sugar 
canes are planted, a small piece of old cane being laid in each. 
These holes are cut with regularity and exactness, in long 
lines and equally distant from each other. It is the driver’s 
business to keep all at work at the same rate of progress, so 
that no one should lag behind, no one should stop to rest or 
breathe, no one should do less than his neighbours. ‘The poor 
wretches with bent bodies streaming with their exertions, 
speedily become afflicted with a burning thirst; their legs 
tremble; their backs grow stiff and ache; their whole bodies 
become full of pain; and yet they may not rest nor stand 
upright to breathe a while, nor stop to drink, until the driver 
calls a halt. From time to time the negroes—men and women 
alike—were dragged out of the ranks and laid on the ground, 
three or four at a time, to receive lashes for not making the holes 
deep enough or fast enough. At home, one can daily see the 
poor creatures flogged in Bridewell; every day there are 
rogues tied to the cart-wheel and flogged wellnigh to 
death ; but a ploughman is not flogged for the badness 
of his furrow, nor is a cobbler flogged because he maketh 
his shoon ill. 
wildly as the negroes, who are an ignorant people and have 
never learned the least self-restraint. It was horrid also to 
see how their bodies were scarred with the marks of old 
flogeings and branded with letters to show by whom they had 
been bought. As for our poor fellows, who had been brave 
recruits in Monmouth’s army, they trembled at the sight and 
worked all the harder; yet some of them with the tears in 
their eyes, to think that they should be brought to such a 
dismal fate and to herd with these poor, ignorant, black 
people. 

’T was the design of the master to set us to the very hardest 
work from the beginning, so that we should be the more 
anxious to get remission of our pains. For it must not be 
supposed that all the work on the estate was so hard and 
irksome as that with the hoe—whichis generally kept for the 
strongest and hardest of the negroes, men and women. ‘There 
are many other employments: some are put to weed the canes, 
scme to fell wood, some to cleave it, some to attend the 
Ingenio, the boiling-house, the still-house, the curing-house ; 
some to cut the maize, some to gather provisions, of bonavist, 
maize, yams, potatoes, cassavy, and the like. Some for the 
smith’s forge; some to attend to the oxen and sheep; some to 
the camels and assinegoes, and the like: so that had the 
master pleased he might have set us to work better fitted to 
English gentlemen. Well, his greediness and cruelty were 
defeated, as you shall presently see. As for the domestic economy 
of the estate, there were on it 500 acres of land, of which 200 
were planted with sugar, 80 for pasture, 120 for wood, 30 for 
tobacco, 5 for ginger, and as many for cotton wool, and 70 
for provisions—viz., corn, potatoes, plantains, cassavy, and 
bonavist—with a few for fruit. There were ninety-six negroes, 
two or three Indian women with their children, and twenty- 
eight Christian servants, of whom we were three. 

At eleven o’clock we were marched back to dinner. At 
one we went out again, the sun being at this time of the 
day very fierce, though January is the coldest month in the 
year. We worked till six o’clock in the evening, when we 
returned. 

‘“This,’? said Robin, with a groan, ‘‘is what we have now 
to do every day for ten years.”’ 

“Heart up, lads!’ said Barnaby; “our time will come. 
Give me time to turn round, asa body may say. Why, the 
harbour is full of boats. Let me get to the port and look 
round a bit. If we had any money now—but that is past 
praying for. Courage and patience! Doctor, you hoe too 
fast: no one looks for zeal. Follow the example of the black 
fellows, who think all day long how they shall get off with as 
little work as possible. As for their lash, I doubt whether 
they dare to lay it about us, though they may talk. Because 
you see, even it we do not escape, we shall some time or other, 
through the Rector’s efforts, get a pardon, and then we are 
gentlemen again ; and when that moment arrives, I will make 
this master of ours fight, willy-nilly, and I will kill him, d’ye 
see, before I go home to kill Benjamin.’’. : 

He then went on to discourse (either with the hope of raising 
our spirits or because it cheered his mind just to set them 
forth) upon his plans for the means of escape. 

“A boat,’ he said, '‘I can seize. There are many which 
would serve our purpose. But a boat without victuals would 
be of little use. One would not be accused of stealing, yet we 
may have to break into the store and take therefrom some beef 
or biscuit. - But where to store our victuals? We may havea 
voyage of three or four hundred knots before us. That is 
nothing fora tight little boat when the hurricane season is 
over. We have no compass either—I must lay hands upon a 
compass. The first Saturday night I will make for the port 
and cast about. Lift up your head, Robin. Why, man, all bad 
times pass if only one hath patience.”’ 

It was this very working in the field by which the master 
thought to drive us into despair, which caused in the long run 
our deliverance, and that in the most unexpected manner. 

{To be continued.) 


Mr. Richard Arthur Bosanquet, youngest son of the late 
Mr. Samuel Richard Bosanquet, of Dingestow Court, Mon- 
mouth, and Ruth Rivers Thompson, eldest daughter of 
Sir A. Rivers Thompson, K.C.S.I., late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, were married on Noy. 15 at St. Jude’s, South 
Kensington. Mr. W. F. Courthope accompanied the bride- 
groom as best man. The bride was given away by her father. 
There were seven bridesmaids—Misses Dora, Rachel, and Bertha 
Rivers Thompson, sisters of the bride; and Miss Bosanquet, 
Miss Lloyd, and Misses Ethel and Lilian Bosanquet, nieces of 
the bridegroom. 

Science teaches us that salt meat has considerably less 
nutritive power than fresh meat. The same principle applies 
in a higher degree to liquid extracts of meat, or so-called 
beef-tea, or bouillons. According to analysis by Dr. Rudolf 
Sendtner, published by the Royal Analytical Institute of 
Munich, most of these liquid extracts contain only a very 
small proportion of real extract of meat, but an enormous 
quantity of salt ; and Dr. Sendtner obtained as a result that 
the Liebig Company’s extract of meat contains no added salt, 
and, consequently, that beef-tea made from this company’s 
extract is of great nutritive value. ; 
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“HIS FIRST’ VISIT TO THE FLOCK,” 


The sweet little stranger, the most innocent of hi 

whom the sheep are looking at with natural pera aren 
carried to the field by the shepherd’s wife, bringing perhaps 
her husband’s dinner. Laid on the grass and carefully wrap 
up in shawls, guarded by the faithful dog who is the trusty 
and familiar ftiend of the flock, this tender babe will pad 
in safety, and the fresh air will do him good. We are told a 
the title of the picture, that it is “his first visit,” and he} 
searcely yet old enough to notice the difference between sheep 
and dog. Happy is the child whose infant experiences ea 
those of pastoral life, not of street gutters, rattling wheels, a 
chimney-smoke sky, a din of coarse, brawling voices, and the 
sordid strife of town! This picture, by Mr. 8. G. Carter, was 
much admired at the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours’ last 
exhibition. 
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The official returns of the Queen's Edinburgh Rifle Brigade 
for the year which closed on Oct. 31, show that the corps has 
the large number of 2404 officers and men on the roll, of whom 
2380 are efficients. The total of officers and sergeants earning 
owe extra capitation grant is 212, and 82 officers have passed in 

ctics. 

The three-days’ military féte at the Royal Aqiiaritim—the 
proceeds of which go towards the eréction of a drill-hall fof 
the 2nd London Rifle Voltinteers—was brought to a conclusioii 
on Saturday evening, Noy. 17, in the presence of a large 
audience. In the various competitions, such as boxing, fencing 
tugs-of-war, both volunteers and regulars took part; and the 
concluding item in a long’ programme was a display of mimic 
warfare. This gave great satisfaction. 

Miss Grace Hawthorne has kindly given permission for a 
ticket benefit at the Royal Princess’s Theatre for all morning 
and evening performances from Monday, Nov. 19, to Friday, 
Nov. 30, on behalf of the Christ Church East London Half- 
penny Dinners. All tickets bought direct of Mrs. Priscilla Jay, 
Christ Church Vicarage, Watney-street, E., will benefit the 
charity. Last year over 40,000 dinners were provided for 
£131 12s. 5d., including all working expenses and a new cooker. 

The Copley medal of the Royal Society has this year been 
awarded to Professor Huxley, in recognition of his investi- 
gations into the morphology and histology of vertebrate and 
invertebrate animals, and for his services to biological science 
in general during many past years ; the Rumford medal is to 
be given to Professor ‘lacchini, renowned for his researches 
in solar physics ; and the Davy medal to Mr. Crookes, for his 
researches on the electric discharge in high vacua, 

Mr. Arnold Morley, M.P., presided over a large gathering 
at the Lambeth Baths on Nov. 17, when the twenty-seventh 
series of winter meetings was opened, He expressed his sym- 
pathy with a movement the object of which was the reereation 
and social amelioration of the people. He was glad to observe 
in South London a general desire to establish free libraries, 
polytechnic institutions, people’s parks, and picture galleries. 
Mr. Causton, M.P., Mr. W. A. M‘Arthur, Mr. J. H. Raper, and 
Mr. G. Howlett also addressed the meeting. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
WINTER LIFE. 


Now that the “sere and yellow” season is almost on the wane, 
life in the fields appears to be settling down into its winter 
moods and tenses. Bare fields and naked branches will soon 
be the normal state of things out-of-doors, and only the ever- 
wreens will remain to remind us of the rosy timeof year. The 
puzzle of life includes among its many details the considera- 
tion of the manner in which plants which do not die down 
after a single season’s life, contrive to husband their vital 
resources, and to survive through winter's cold until the next 
spring calls forth their energies anew. From a thought such 
as this, one’s mind careers forth to make further inquiries 
about animals that seem to repose during the cold season 
in that state of life to which learned folk apply the 
term “hibernation.” The cold season is the zero-time of 
vitality. When we think of the results which winter 
naturally brings to Life’s children, we may gain some idea 
of the effects upon this “fine old world of ours” of 
glacial epochs and ice ages, which, after all, were but winters 
ona big, if somewhat erratic, scale. Seasonal variations, to 
use an apt term of science, mean much, or everything, to 
animals and plants. Cold and heat are Nature's chief con- 
ditions, under which all her children live and flourish, or, 
contrariwise, succumb and perish. Life in one phase may be 
extinguished by cold; the advent of winter is the death- 
warrant for many animals and plants. Others, again, have 
jearned to tide over the cold and the snow. They have acquired 
a more determined vitality than their less robust and more 
transient neighbours, and they contrive to husband resources 
and to eke out subsistence until the warmer days bring them 
once again into their safe havens. The difference between 
living things which are annuals, to use the gardener’s term, 
and those which are perennial, to my mind, merely expresses 
the result of some fortunate habit or other on the part of the 
temporary and persistent organisms respectively. Once upon 
a time, they contrived to tide over the cold season, in twos 
and threes, and by virtue of transmitted vigour, have come 
to number their days in years, in place of months. 

What is true of plants holds good of animals also. A 
juvenile friend of mine, who, like most children, is a most 
pertinent questioner about Nature’s ways and works, asked me 
lately, as a person likely to know, “ Where do the flies go to in 
winter?” Iam afraid my somewhat evasive reply disappointed 
my interrogator, and invested him with a certain amount of 
disrespect for the universality and completeness of scientific 
knowledge, which I trust he will amend and correct as 
the days pass over his head. In truth, he might as 
well have asked me “ Where all the pins go to?” in 
so far as the possibility of an accurate reply is concerned. 
That flies must hibernate somewhere and somehow is evident. 
Knowing that Omne vivum ca vivo, as old Redi put it three 
hundred years ago, is a rule of Nature which seems to want 
even the proverbial exception, one must presume, logically, 
that the flies of each year transmit their likeness onwards to 
the next. You cannot, on the clear principle of Hx nihilo 
nihil fit, get a fresh crop of flies out of nothing. Therefore, 
either parent insects or preserved eggs (in a zoological sense) 
must see each winter and spring out and over, and must wake 
up into active life in the summer, when the social nuisances 
buzz about our ears, tickle our noses, scratch our furniture 
with their tongues, and drown themselves in the cream by 
way of adding insult to injury. I read the other day of some 
prying human being who, in the course of an investigation in 
his housetops, came upon crowds of lethargic flies clustered on 
the rafters of hisdomicile. Doubtless, these were the survivors 
of the fly-paper, spider, and towel-crusades of summer. There 
is more in such a discovery than meets the eye. Instinct, 
blind, it may be. but all the more unerring on that account, 
led these belated flies to hide themselves in a place where their 
winter slumbers were unlikely to be disturbed. Save when a 
cistern has to be cleaned out (aduty which, unfortunately, Pater- 
familias is not given to regard at all as a necessity for health) 
humanity, unlike the cats, rarely ventures towards the tiles. The 
winter sleep of the flies is undisturbed. Comatose as a drugged 
man, the fly adheres to the rafters, and snores all through the 
cold. Life dies down, but is not extinguished. Then, when 
the warm weather arrives, fly-anatomy receives a physiological 
fillip. The heart begins to beat more quickly, and fly-nature 
awakes to the notion that “things are getting lively,” as the 
boys say. Then hunger asserts its universal sway. Cautiously, 
one by one, we can imagine the half-frozen flies thawing 
themselves in the sunshine. We know how they do appear 
at first, by twos and threes, and how they gradually increase 
in numerical strength by leaps and starts. And so, in a week 
or two, the rafters will be deserted, and the beginnings of a 
fresh summer-population will make their advent from the 
crop of eggs that has been deposited and developed with all 
the industry inherent in the reviving colony. 

Science may lead us, by aid of parallels, a little nearer still 
towards this problem of habit as influencing the successful 
tiding over of life’s hard times and seasons. For one thing, 
we know of many instances and examples of. living things 
surviving the extremes of heat and cold. There are germs 
you may boil for lengthened periods, but which revive and 
muitiply when they cool down. There are plants which 
flourish in dreary Arctic wastes amid perpetual ice and snow. 
All we seem to require for recovery from untoward conditions, 
as the fashionable physician puts it to his gouty patient, is 
¥ Elasticity of constitution ” ; and it is not to be denied that some 
animals and plants fully illustrate this desirable constitutional 
quality. There is a group of animalcules, for example, known 
as the Rotifera, or “ wheel-animalcules.” They were first made 
known to science by old Leeuwenhoek, a Dutchman, who was 
among the first to take to grinding microscope-lenses. He 
found them in the débris of the gutters on his house-roof, and 
figured their “ wheels,” from which the animaleules derive 
their name. These “ wheels” do not revolve, however, but are 
Simply dises fringed with vibrating threads or cilia, and by 
their aid the animalcules swim freely in their native 
waters. Experiment has shown us that these wheel- 
bearers possess an “elasticity of constitution” to be 
admired and envied. You can dry them up from the micro- 
Scope-slide on which they are careering in all their 
activity. You may keep them for weeks, months, or even 
years in this desiccated state, dried and parched as mummies : 
yet, upon the application of a little moisture, they resume all 
the functions of life with renewed vigour. Now, a wheel- 
animalcule is much more than a speck of protoplasm. It isa 
highly-organised animal, with nerves, digestive apparatus, 
and so forth, all complete. In what state or condition it exists 
ed the dried atom, I know not. Science calls this state one of 

dormant vitality” ; but that, of course, is a mere name, and 
explains nothing. Yet the case of the “ wheel-bearers ” teaches 
us a lesson regarding life at large. Somehow or other they 

“ve succeeded in resisting heat and cold, dryness, and other 
conditions injurious to life at large. Their higher and lower 
neighbours, who live on through winters to succeeding springs 
and summers, have only imitated the ‘ wheel-bearers” afar off, 
In that they resist the chill which sends countless numbers of 
their fellows to their graves. ANDREW WILSON, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


W HertTzMan (Aberdare).—Your problem is neat, but very elementary in idea, Tt 
is 2 position of a type as old as the hills, 

Mrs W J BAutp.—Further examination of your, problem leads us to think it 
scarcely docs you justice, We should like that in three moves in exchange, 

W Parsons.—In both problems White's play is what we would call “ brutal.” Black 
has no resources lesding to other interesting mating positions, and White just 


carries out what he threatens, 
Dr Law (Sheffleld).—Thanks for problem, which shall receive due attention. 
Dr HOULpswortH (Birmingham).—No ; Black replies by 1. P to K 8rd. 
LIBUTENANT-COLONEL LORAINE.—J. Wade, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, W.C, 
B W LA Moruk (New York).—Many thanks for corrected diagram, The other was 
under grave suspicion, but we had not exhaustively examined it. 
BLATR H CocHRANE.—1. Q to R Sth. 
E B ScHwany.—Apply to D, Nutt, Strand, W.C. 


J DE H LARPENT.—1. There is no custo'vary remuneration. 2 Tt is not approved 
of. 3. The solution is quite unnecessary. 


BERNARD REYNOLDS.—A casual inspection of your problem favourably impresses 
us, and it is marked for further examination with a view to publication, 


G J SLATER.—They are very acceptable, and shall have early publicity, 


CE, Dr D, AND OTHERS.—The chess matter goes to press so early that questions 
requiring a reply one week should reach the office not later than eight days before. 
ConrEcr SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2824 received from W Von Beverhoudt 
and J W Shaw (Montreal); of No. 2325 from Charles Etherington, J G Hankin, 


R Elliott (Wellington), and Joseph T Pullen (Launceston) ; of No, 2396 from 
Lientenant-Colonel Loraine (Newcastle-on-Tyne), J G Hankin, W H Reed (Liver- 
pool), John G Grant, T G (Ware), W R Hamblin, Bernard Reynolds, W Von 
Beverhoudt, and Joseph T Pullen. 

CorRECT SOLUTIONS OF PRoBLEM No. 2327 received from E B Schwann, 
Jupiter Junior, E Casella (Paris), L_Desanges, E Phillips, Howard A, J Ross 
(Whitley), TG (Ware), Cholwell, A Newman, Martin F, Df Waltz (Heidelberg), 
John S Mouret (Boulogne-sur-Mer), James Sage, C 8, Paketia, Shadforth, RK 
Worters (Canterbury), Mrs Kelly, W_E Cartwright, J Gastrin (Reims), Carslake 
W Wood (Plymouth), J W Waugh, W R Hamblin, I! © Cook (Barley), & Louden. 
T Roberts, J Coad, D) McCoy (Galway), Rey Winfield Cooper, W Von Bever- 
houdt, E Gardner (Coggleshall), F G Tucker (Pontypool), J D Tucker (Leeds), 
E Field (Surbiton), HR K (Brighton), J Hartley Smith, F W Ensor (Cardiff). 
Bernard Reynolds, C B P, Rev Leonard Matson (Bedford), DT (Bushey), Peter- 
house, © F Pardon, R Elliott, John G Grant, W H Reed (Liverpool, JJ B 
(Hallingbury),J Hall, WR Railem, Julia Short, W J (Victoria), A W Hamilton 
Gell (Exeter), I FN Banks, Dane John, J Blackie. Dawn, G Harris, 
Lieut.-Col. Loraine, Percy Ewen, H S _B (Bushey), R H Brooks, Columbus, 
J Thoms (Grange-over-Sands), J Hepworth Shaw, Thomas Chown, ES Nisbett, 
Joseph T Pullen, J G Hankin, Mary Cozens Hardy, Maurice R Fitzmaurice, A W 
Neshitt, T H_ Wilson, Hereward, G J Veale, J Dixon (Colchester), KE Lucas, 

Dr, Law (Sheffield), Blair H Cochrane, and Bontcher (Bourne End). 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2325, 


WHITE. BLACK, 
1. Q to B 6th K to B 8rd 
2. Kt to K 4th (ch) K to K 4th 


3. Q to Q 5th. Mate, 
Tf Black play 1. P takes Kt, then 2. Q to Q 5th (ch); if 1, Kt takes Q, then 2. Kt to 
z AC if 1, Kr to Q 2nd, then 2. Q to Q 5th; and if 1. P to K 3rd, then 2. Q takes 
(ch), &e, 


PROBLEM No. 
By F, Heauey. 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS Al’ CLIFTON. 
The following skirmish was played between Mr. PRIDEAUX and Mr. BOORNE, 
(Vienna Game.) 


BLACK (Mr. B.) || WHITE (Mr. P.) BLACK (Mr. B.) 


WHITE (Mr. P.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 12. Q to B 3rd 
2.KttoQB3rd Kt toQ B 3rd White has nowa good attack, and he 
3. P to Bath P takes P maintains 1t to the end, 
4, Kt to B 3rd P to K Kt 4th 12. Q takes R (ch) 
5. P to Q 4th 13. K to Q 2nd Q takes R 
B to Q B 4th is the usual move. 14, B takes Q Kt to Q B 3rd 
5. P to Kt 5th 15. Kt to Kt 5th Kt to R 3rd 
6. P to Q 5th P takes Kt 16. Bto Q B4th B takes B 
7. B takes P P takes P 17, Kt takes B(ch) K to Qsq 
8. B takes Kt P Q Kt to K 2nd 18.Q toB6th (ch) K to B 2nd 


19. Kt toKt5th(ch) K to Kt 3rd 
20. Q to Q 6th P toQ R 4th 
Black might still have made some fight 
by R to Qsa, If, then, Q takes K Kt, 
P to Q 4th, P takes P, B to K 3rd, &c. 
21. Q takes Kt P to Q 3rd 
White mates in three moves. 


A bad square for the Kt, shutting both 
Q‘and B out of play. 
9. P to Q 6th P takes P 
10. B takes Q P Q to Kt 3rd 
Another useless move. Kt to Kt 3rd is 
the natural and correct play. 
11.K Rto Bsq Q takes Kt P 


CHESS IN HERTFORDSHIRE, 
Game played at Ware, between Mr. F. N. BRAUND and another AMATEUR. 
(Muzio Gambit.) 


WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. B.) Lome teed ee i aes (Amateur.) 
1.P to K 4th P to K 4 . P to 
2. P to K B4th P takes P White's Pawns are more than a match 
3.KttoKB3rd PtoK Kt4th for Black’s piece. 
4.B to B4th P to Kt 5th 22. Kt to Q sq 
5, Castles P takes Kt 23, R takes R Kt takes R 
6. Q takes P Q to B 8rd 24, Kt to K 4th Q Kt to K 3rd 
7. P to Q 3rd 25. P to B 8rd P to R 3rd 
The Russian attack. 26. K to B 2nd Kt to Kt 4th 
yf P to Q 4th Very weak; White has it all his own 
8. B takes Q P P to B 3rd Way. BOW. 
9B a Kt oa B to Q 3rd 27. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 
B to K 3rd is the correct move, 28. K to B 3rd Kt to K 3rd 
: ; 29, K to Kt 4th K to Q 2nd 
eet Seen 6 (a PtoRath P takes P 
1, B takes es 2 = 
12, Q takes B Q takes Q od Rone pee 
i 32. P to R dtl to Kt 3r 
13. R takes Q Kt to Q 2nd 33. K to Bath Kt to 0 sq 
B takes B is preferable, followed by | 34° p to B 4th Kt to B and 
Kt to K 2nd, Castles, and Kt to Q 2nd, 35. P to Q 5th P takes P 
14. P to Q 4th B takes B 36. P takes P P to R 4th 
15. R P takes B P to QR 8rd 37. P takes P P takes P 
16.QRtoK Bsq Castles 38. K to B 4th Kt to R 3rd 
Giving up a P to no purpose. 39. K to K 4th Kt to B 2nd 
17, R takes P Kt to R 3rd 40. K to Q 4th Kt to R 3rd 
18. K R to B 4th QR to Bsq 41. K to B 4th Kt toKt 5th 
19. PtoQKt4th RK takes R 42. P to K 6th K to Q 3rd 
20, R takes R R to Bsq 43. K to Kt 5th, 
21.PtoK Kt3rd Ktto B2nd and wins. 


On Saturday, Noy. 17, Mr. Blackburne gave a blindfold performance at 
the British Chess Club, engaging simultaneously eight of its members. Mr. 
Blackburne was in good form, and succeeded in winning five games and 
drawing three. 


An extensive show of foreign and British cage-birds has 
been held at the People’s Palace in Mile End-road. 

In reply to the request of Lord Knutsford, the Acting- 
Governor of Queensland, Sir Arthur H. Palmer, has telegraphed 
an explanation of the grounds of the objection entertained by 
the Colonial Government to the appointment of Sir H. A. Blake, 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

Very touching and yet dignified are the words with which the 
Empress Frederick prefaces the newly-published record of her 
husband’s career, which has been prepared, at her request, by 
Mr. Rennell Rodd. At the moment of the landing on our 
shores, probably for a protracted stay, of that Royal daughter 
of the Queen who, thirty years ago, left England as a bride, 
there appears this touching record, in which, without one 
word of complaint for her lot, the widowed lady all uncon- 
sciously calls upon the sympathies of her own people :— 
* Those in humbler walks of life who are denied many of the 
blessings enjoyed by the rich, to whose lot fall the so-called 
good things of this world, are often apt to imagine that their 
burden is the hardest to bear, that struggles, and pains, and 
tears are only for them. These, perhaps, will think differently 
when they read. ... They will be able to enter in some 
degree into the depths of regret and disappointment felt by a 
Ruler who loved his people at being unable to carry 
out the long-cherished plans for their welfare that he 
had so much at heart. . . . Grief and pain come alike to all; 
broken hearts are to be found in palaces as well as in cottages, 
and the bond of brotherhood seems strongest when love and 
pity unite all hearts.” Alas! that in the mysterious arrange- 
ments of this world of trial it is precisely that ‘“ depth of regret 
and disappointment” which has befallen the noble writer of 
these touching words! The Empress refers to her husband, 
for whom all disappointment and sense of loss are over now. 
Must we not, in that bond of sisterhood which she claims, feel 
sorrow for the disappointment of her whose generous ideals 
and hopes have ever been apparent, and to whom the 
larger opportunities of the highest station in a realm are 
closed for ever? Because of her sex, Empress Victoria has 
doubly missed that power—her younger brother taking her 
place on one throne, her son on another ; and a rare character 
and high moral and intellectual culture seem to be brought to 
naught. So in the palace as in the humbler home, oppor- 
tunities evade a woman’s hand ; and, from Royal ladies down- 
wards, many of us must feel with Madame De Staél when she 
uttered that mournful saying—* Of all the faculties born in 
me, the only one that has been exercised to the full is that of 
sorrow |” 

The time is now here when women ratepayers will be 
called on to exercise their most important franchise in London 
and in various other large towns in which School Boards were 
elected immediately after the passing of the Education Act. 
The School Boards, whether from the point of view of the 
functions they discharge or the money they expend, are very 
important representative bodies, and every woman who has a 
vote should regard it as a duty to give some attention to 
returning suitable persons to be members of those Boards. 
Of course, where there is a lady candidate, the voters of her 
own sex will give special attention to her qualifications, and 
vote for her if they find no reason against doing so in her 
personality or opinions. 

It is a curious circumstance that while the Lady's 
Pictorial can always be relied upon to consider justly 
the wider interests of the sex which it represents, another 
sixpenny “ ladies’ paper” appears to think that it commends 
itself to its readers by frequently assuring them of their 
stupidity, incompetence, and inconsiderable value. Last 
week an article in that journal declared that the exercise 
of the school suffrage by women in America proved that the 
female voters cared for nothing but theological disputes, and 
tried to destroy religious liberty. At home, however, we have 
had sufficient experience of women’s voting for School Boards to 
know the falsity of such a suggestion; for though, when 
religious questions are uppermost, women as well as men 
naturally vote in accordance with their individual convictions, 
there has been no ground whatever for the supposition that 
the women voters have, as a class, used their power under 
clerical dictation. This week, that same journal declares that 
“a very considerable proportion of the women who have been 
elected on previous Boards have been wordy spouters”—a 
statement as untrue to fact as it is vulgar in phraseology. 
The Duke of Argyle mentioned the other day that the late 
Lord Lawrence told him that one of the good points of the 
ladies on the Board over which he presided was that “ they did 
not talk as much as the men”; and, as a fact, it so happens 
that the irrepressible and incessant talkers of that Board havé 
throughout been of what is supposed to be the more taciturn 
sex! A reference to the fairly full reports of the Board 
meetings which appear week by week in the School Board 
Chronicle would indubitably prove this fact to demonstration ; 
but, of course, I speak from personal knowledge. A record 
was once kept of the speaking of perhaps the most verbose 
member of the Board at a committee, and it was found that he 
joined in the debates four times as often as all the four 
ladies present put together—a sixteen-woman power of speech ! 
At the same time, nearly all the ladies who have been members 
have been capable of speaking very well, and, when occasion 
demanded, of producing great effect by their speeches, which, 
of course, is a very desirable power, inasmuch as members 
meet in the board and in the committees in order to discuss 
questions and so influence each other’s votes. 

Now is the time when nimble fingers may be set to work 
to make dainty little gifts for Christmas and New- Year's 
offerings. The dolls’ dresses described in this column Jast 
week would afford hints to mammas and aunties for novelties 
for the little ones. The modern tendency to scatter decorative 
trifles about our rooms affords opportunity for gifts to house- 
wives, while little nick-nacks for personal use can be made 
for gentlemen. For instance, either a cushion for the study 
easy-chair, a boot cupboard for the dressing-room, made of 
plain deal enamelled and then painted, a hanging case to hold 
the shaving materials, or an embroidered loose cover for a 
book would be a nice gift for a young lady to present as the 
work of her own hands to her husband or father. 

A very comfortable cushion for a weary head to rest upon 
while the evening paper or an interesting book beguiles the 
busy brain from thoughts of the day’s work, is shaped like a 
melon. It is made by cutting out half-a-dozen pieces of silk, 
satin, or eretonne into a long oval shape, and running them 
together with a piping of some contrasting colour or a 
flat piece of ribbon covering the join between each section ; at 
the end the pieces narrow enough to all meet and join, beneath 
a large full “cabbage” bow of ribbon or cord matching the 
trimming. The stuffing can be feathers, “ mill-puff ” (bought 
at the upholsterer’s), or paper torn up very small. Such head- 
cushions should not be too fully stuffed ; itis a good plan to 
try them under your own head, and fill as much as is com- 
fortable. (By-the-way, if the intended user pomades his hair, 
a loose pinafore-cover of artistic muslin that will wash is 
advisable.) The hanging case for shaving materials is a 
single shelf about a foot long, procured from the car- 
penter, and neatly covered in plush, with a strip of plush 
strengthened by American leather forming a back to nail 
on the wall. A loose plush pocket at either end hangs 
down from the shelf, one end taking brush and comb, the 
other a folding mirror; while the soap-dish and razor-case 
incidental to the interesting toilet operation in view stand on 
he shelf. FLORENCE FeENwIcK-MILLER. 
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RAMSGATE AND THE ISLE OF THANET 
AS A WINTER RESORT. 


For the last two or three years I have been going to write this 
article; but I have put it off, from time to time, in order to be 
quite certain that I was not yielding to a sudden impulse, the 
result of which might be to mislead those whom I particularly 
hoped to benefit. I had long considered Ramsgate as one of 
the finest winter seaside resorts, for a certain class of 
persons, to be found within a measurable distance of London. 
It is not everyone who can afford to spend their time and 
money in wintering abroad; yet there are many “ whom 
Providence has not blessed with affluence” (as an old form of 
advertisement used to put it), but for whose happiness—that 
is, for whose health (which is very nearly the same thing )— 
the purest air is essential; while for their business, which 
must be attended to “ first,” in order that they may take their 
pleasure “afterwards,” proximity to, or residence in, London 
for the greater part of the week is absolutely necessary. For 
those who like to take London with them wherever they go, 
there is Brighton always handy ; but neither Brighton air nor 
Brighton life agrees with everybody, though for a number of 
busy people the advantages it has to offer are considerable. 

Residence at Brighton means a repetition of town life, 
more or less, only with better air to enable you to continue 
the round of gaiety and festivity. Chacun a son gout, and this, 
according to the schoolboy’s translation with which we are 
all familiar, reminds me that even for a certain variety of 
gouty persons Ramsgate is an excellent place in the winter. 

Some folk like to talk about “going out of England for 
the winter.” These can be accommodated at Ramsgate, which, 
being in the Isle of Thanet, may be spoken of as not in England 
any more than are the Isle of Wight, the Isle of Man, or 
the Scilly Islands. And it has one great advantage over 
these islands, that you can get to it from London without 
any chance of an unpleasant sea-passage. The River Stour 
kindly makes Ramsgate an island, and the new Local Govern- 
ment Bill has given Thanet as much Home Ruleas it wants for 
the present, though the people of Ramsgate are still a down- 
trodden and oppressed race, who only wait their opportunity 
to rebel against the tyranny of sleepy old Sandwich and throw 
off the yoke of the Sandwich-men for ever. Not a license 
can be granted, scarcely a wrong can be remedied, little, in fact, 
can be effected for the benefit of Ramsgate, without the 
express sanction of Sandwich! And what is Sandwich?—a 
dear old Anglo-Dutch place, quiet as an oyster in its bed, 
where two men in a street make a crowd, and where ancient 
mansions with ancient gardensand old fruit-trees can be obtained 
for that very equivocal price known as “an oldsong.” Anyone 
who “cannot sing the old song” will not find himself 
welcomed as a purchaser at Sandwich.. But it is a Cinque 
Port, it is a curiosity, its Townhall is remarkable for its 
genuine Elizabethan decorations, and among the many attrac- 
tions which the Isle of Thanet has to offer to its visitors is the 
novelty of one of the best golf-grounds in England, which is 
to be found on the three or four miles’ stretch of sandy flats 
between Sandwich and Deal. Already golf is bringing enthu- 
siastic players from all quarters to wake up Sleepy Sandwich. 

Real Ramsgate weather—which means a glorious morning 
with a west wind or a south-west, or even a mild east wind with 
a little north in it—from which shelter is easily attainable— 
or a south wind with a delicate touch of east, just to remind 
us that we are only mortal, commences in September, and, with 
an interval of uncertainty about February and March, lasts 
right up to the middle of May ; and of all the months, October, 
November, December, January, and April, are the best. 

Rain is not frequent at Ramsgate: this corner of Thanet 
escapes it, to a great extent. When it does rain, it makes up 
for former parsimony, and comes down handsomely. Directly 
the rain is over the promenades are dry, and, if still “ spitting,” 
you can put on any old waterproof and walk dry shod on Hast or 
West Cliff. The air is so pure that,in the rain, you will get 
your “ whet” for your appetite before dinner. Now and again 
there is a very heavy fall of snow, when the aspect of the 
piers and harbour is most picturesque, and the air is crisp and 
bracing. In the town the snow-clearers are at work within an 
hour of the cessation of the snowfall, and the traffic in the 
streets is never inconyeniently impeded. The drainage is most 
satisfactory, water is abundant, and its quality excellent. 

Every day in “typical Ramsgate weather” the residents 
might join in the opening chorus of “ Masaniello” :—* Behold ! 
Behold! how brightly breaks the morning!” with perfect 
truth. So they can at Westgate, only they'll have to 
dance and clap their hands as well. On these mornings, 
the colour of the sea is as bright a blue as that of the 
Mediterranean, and the rippling waves glitter in the 
golden sunlight. I have frequently been disappointed 
with the colour of the Mediterranean; but, not expecting 
so much from the Channel, I have never been disappointed with 
the sea at Ramsgate. And then, what variety! What changes 
in the scene are effected by the cloud-shifters ! For the invalid 
there are the promenades of the West and East Cliff, the 
Marina, the East and West Pier, and round about the harbour, 
always amusing, with its shipping in the outer and inner basin, 
the different yachts, the foreign fishing-boats, the picturesque 
costumes of sailors of many nationalities ; on the quay there is 
the bustling life of a seaport town in miniature, and the view 
of Ramsgate from the end of either pier is of a quaint irregu- 
larly built town, which for the most part has preferred to 
remain old-fashioned and comfortable, and has very little to 
show on its sea-front, at all events, of the work of the cheap 
and vulgar villa builder. There are plenty of comfortable old- 
fashioned hostelries, which like to call themselves hotels, but 
are “inns;” and on the Hast Cliff is the now well-known 
Granville Hotel, “all of the modern type,” with every 
luxury and comfort, its billiard-rooms, reading-rooms, lawn- 
tennis courts, and baths of every description. Excellent resi- 
dences, too, with and without stabling, which, as Ramsgate, 
thank Heaven! is never likely to become fashionable, can be 
obtained for the winter months at very reasonable prices. It is 
a bit of a sporting place, is Ramsgate. and provides its due 
contingent to the Thanet Harriers, a well-hunted pack that gives 
the youthful sportsman plenty. of amusement, and provides 
for the middle-aged heavy-weight a good excuse for pound- 
ing about over the fields, and getting a good two hours and 
a half gallop in the morning between early breakfast and 
lunch-time. And what a country to ride over, when, late 
in October and through November and December, so many of 
the fields are bare and, by the kind permission of the farmers, 
you can ride more or less straight for two or three miles, and 
this without blowing your horse up-hill or bringing him on 
his nose down-hill, and where there is no more formidable 
obstruction that an occasional sheep-hurdle, which you needn't 
take unless you like, as there is generally a longer and a 
safer route—you have to beware of “ roots "—which skirts the 
hurdles and still keeps you within touch of the hounds. For 
health few things are better than a gallop with Ambrose 
Collard and the Thanet Harriers between eleven and two on 
a fine winter morning in typical Ramsgate weather. 

The harriers offer the resident or the visitor a grand chance 
of seeing the island. Among their meets are Sea Mark, 
Sarre, and Birchington. which is next door to Westgate ; 


Westgate, of which the latter is only in reality a department ; 
and the traveller unacquainted with the locality may des- 
pairingly relinquish his search for Westgate, under the im- 
pression that it may have disappeared into the sea. The 
harriers meet at Acol, Hengrove, Minster, Cliff's End and Man- 
ston, the two last-mentioned places being within easy walking 
distance of Ramsgate. Sometimes they go so far afield as 
what is called the Herne country, which is towards Herne Bay. 
Here, of course, the visitor may expect to meet Herne the 
Hunter, but I have never heard of his being out with the pack. 

The pedestrian can have a good time, and the cyclist a 
famous turn of it, as there are few better roads for wheels 
than those which take you around by Sarre and Canterbury 
and back by Wingham and the picturesque little villages 
through which you can pass between Sarre and Ash, after 
crossing the River Stour at Grove Ferry, and, after Ash, to 
Sandwich, and so along the Sandwich flats back to Ramsgate. 
And all so interesting! Whether you are anxious to discover 
the exact spot where Julius Cesar waded in the sea like an 
early shrimper, or where a Roman contingent put in at 
Whitstable and astonished the natives, or if you wish 
to dispute with the Pegwellians as to whether the hand- 
some cross they have erected in a field belonging to Lord 
Granville actually marks the exact place where St. Augustine— 
having recovered from his voyage and safely landed with his 
missionary clergy from Rome—adyanced to meet the heathen 
Saxon King and his Christian Queen ; or if, as an archeologist, 
you areinterested in Richborough Castle, in the old Roman camp, 
or in the old churches—and those of Ash and Minster are, I 
believe, among the oldest in England—or whether you be a 
geologist, or naturalist, you will find plenty to occupy your 
attention in the course of any walk in and about the Isle of 
Thanet. There is, perhaps, a dearth of trees in the island, 
but you enjoy them more when you do see them for 
this very reason; and yet at Quex, at Cleeve Court, at 
West Cliff (Mr. Warre’s property), Manston, and notably 
at Minster, where the lanes are shady avenues under 
big trees, at Stone, at East Cliff (the late Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore’s, now in the possession of Mr. Montefiore Sebag), at 
Cliff's End (now taken by Dr. Cottle, I believe, who has 
prescribed this for himself), and many other places, there 
is a large variety of very fine trees, and when out riding you 
will come on clumps of firs in most unlikely places; 
while for fruit and vegetables, both in quality and quantity, 
few places are better supplied than Ramsgate. Apropos of 
Pegwell, let no one boast of a knowledge of shrimps until he 
has had them fresh, and freshly potted,from Pegwell. Then, as 
to excursions, “ the rover is free” to choose ; and the union of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover and South-Eastern systems 
on the west affords plenty of opportunities for exploring Deal, 
Sandwich, and St. Margaret’s Bay, en route to Dover. ‘lhe line, 
after leaving St. Lawrence, runs through this pays Hollandais 
between Minster and Sandwich, quite a Dutch picture of 
meadow, plain, sea, wind-mills, with the onion-crowned tower 
of a Sandwich church in the distance. ‘Then after Deal the 
scenery changes, gradually undulating and here and there 
wooded, finishing with a triumphal curve of the railway- 
line which skirts Dover and affords a picturesque view 
of the town, castle, and sea. From Dover to Shorncliffe 
the railway passes under Shakspeare’s Cliff—here take breath, 
and get a little inspiration from the genius loci—and along 
by the seashore for the greater part of the way, a delightful 
run. From Shorncliffe to Hythe is about twenty minutes’ 
drive, and Hythe well repays a visit. By one train in the day, 
aller et rctowr, you can go to Shorncliffe and back, from Rams- 
gate, without changing carriages, and this allows you four 
hours at Shorncliffe, which will include the above-mentioned 
visit to Hythe. “If I were not Alexander I would be 
Diogenes.” If I were not at Ramsgate I should choose 
Hythe. Of course, even Ramsgate is not Paradise for every- 
one. Consult your physician—several of them, if you like— 
only, if you do so, out of a spirit of fairness, include Dr. Hicks, 
the doyen, I believe, of the Ramsgate doctors—the “ Dean of 
the Faculty ’—and don’t forget the eminent practitioner whose 
sensible article in the Mortnightly, on “The wear and tear of 
London life,” attracted considerable attention, and who, I rather 
fancy, will have a few words to say in favour of Ramsgate, in 
certain cases, as a winter resort. Much may be said on behalf 
of Westgate, Birchington, and Margate, and generally of 
the Isle of Thanet, at various seasons. Mr. Norman Lockyer 
informs me that, away from “The Rockies,” there is no 
such clear atmosphere at night as at Westgate, where 
he has built his observatory. He tells me also that 
during the most severe ‘winter, the temperature at West- 
gate was always sixteen degrees above that of London. 
Westgate faces the north: therefore, as he himself put it to 
me, Ramsgate must be still warmer. Ramsgate suits some; 
Margate others ; Westgate another set ; and Broadstairs, betwixt 
and between, suits a lot of people in what is called “the season.” 
Those who are unable to visit the seacoast of Thanet in the 
winter will do so in the summer, when Westgate is the 
aristocratic resort, being entirely free from cheap “ trippers.” 
If I were a moderately-endowed Croesus, I would rather 
possess an estate at Ramsgate on the West Cliff, with wood, 
lawn, garden, and a beautiful view of the sea (the exact 
spot was picked out years ago by Welby Pugin, and is 
still vacant—O the lucky chance!) than be fixed to any 
other part of England; and, failing this, I would be some- 
where in the island—say, in the neighbourhood of Quex, 
which sounds rather like Central Africa—thorough country, 
with plenty of fine old timber, open fields, winter galloping 
to your heart's content, and within an easy walk, or easier 
drive, of Westgate Station and of most of the principal places 
in the island. 

How about sea-fogs? Well, our sea-fogs are better than 
any other sea-fogs, and at Ramsgate, Pll answer for it, there’s no 
coal smoke in them. Sometimes the sea-fogs confine themselves 
to the sea and draw the line, very clearly defined, at the coast. 
At other times, sea-fog comes ashore. Then beware! Light the 
fires, close the windows, and prepare to receive sea-fog, voila 
Vennemi! Yet he is generally an early visitor, and will have 
come and gone before you are up even for an early breakfast ; 
and the late breakfaster, at half-past nine or ten, will hardly 
know that the sea-fog has been there, unless he walks out on to 
the lawn. Be ready to meet sea-fog. respect your enemy, don’t 
underrate him, and you will conquer. 

Asa rule, after an early morning sea-fog in October, which 
will occur when there has not been any rain for some time, 
the sun comes out, illumines the scene, the “gauzes” are 
cleared off, and, after the mysterious prologue, the beautiful 
day drama begins, and probably the second act, about midday, 
will be a scorcher. Venetian blinds down, windows open, sun- 
shades necessary, exercise delightful; the flies, suddenly 
revived, as buzzy as ever, insects humming and all alive O! 
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write, study, and with a little after-dinner sociability, a 


Birchington-on-Sea, to judge by its name, ought to be 
entirely devoted to schools; but it isn’t, it is all Bungalows 
Westgate is chiefly a summer resort—a charming place ‘é 
fashionable place, but in winter somewhat bleak, for it faces 
north, as also does Margate. But Ramsgate faces south, mad 
there are parts fronting the sea, sheltered from the north 
and partially from the east wind (I speak from personal 
experience), which, in certain cases, and uncertain ones 
too, are, during the winter months, 4n excellent substi. 
tute for the Riviera or St. Moritz. And to some persons, to be 
sent to St. Moritz, or any other winter resort abroad, would be 
simply banishment, as ‘“ home-sickness” would neutralise 
the effect of the driest and purest air and most equable 
climate. I have no interest in cracking up Ramsgate: on 
the contrary, there is nothing to be gained by overcrowding 
but I like to write in praise of a place which has done me and 
mine so much good; and then, I feel perfectly sure that 
unless Ramsgate totally changes its character in every way, 
it never can become a merely fashionable seaside lounge. : 

It is seventy-five miles from town, so it can’t be reached in 
an hour ; but it can be reached in exactly two hours by the 
“ Granville Express,” on the London, Chatham, and Dover line 
which has the advantage over the South-Eastern in running to 
Ramsgate as its terminus (the South Hastern only looking in 
and turning back again to go on to Margate,—poor taste, in my 
humble opinion) and also in having its station right on the 
sands, so that the jaded visitor from London can be refreshed 
immediately on his arrival with a full view of the sea, instead 
of being landed at the back of the town, unable to tell what 
the place is like until he has gone right through the main 
thoroughfare to get at what he longs for—‘ The sea, the sea, 
the open sea!” The business man whose family is residing 
here can get down in two hours on Saturday afternoon all the 
year round, and if he doesn’t mind rising early on Monday 
morning —should stern necessity require his presence in 
London—he can leave at eight o’clock a.m. by the L. OC. & D. 
line, and be in his office by half-past ten. If he can take 
from Saturday till Tuesday, or better, from Friday till ‘Tuesday, 
he will have two days for riding or walking, and on every 
other Monday, from October to February, there is a meet of 
the Thanet Harriers, which will shake him up, and give him 
health and strength to bear the fog and fuss of London life. 
In the summer there is a capital Sunday morning train at 
half-past ten, which, after setting down at Herne Bay, West- 
gate, Margate, and Broadstairs, arrives at half-past twelve, and 
in the winter the eleven a.m. “ boat express ” from Victoria drops 
passengers for Ramsgate at Faversham, where there isa train in 
waiting that picks them up and lands them in Ramsgate at one 
sharp—sharp as one’s appetite for lunch—and you've all the 
afternoon before you, which, in winter, means a good walk 
from two till four,and inhaling pure air all day and night too. 
The nights are usually lovely, and often comparatively warm. 
There are excellent schools, Church of England and Dissenting, 
Roman Catholic College for Boys and Convent School for 
Girls. which information will be of use to families contem- 
plating residence and to those who want an excuse to run 
down and see their boys and girls at school ; and from what I 
see of them all out walking, I should say the pupils are the 
very embodiment of health. I must add that there are first- 
rate boys’ schools at Margate. 

Of course, those in feeble health must be careful how they 
parcel out their day, for the duration of the sun-warmth 
in winter is limited to the time between eleven and three ; 
and after three, unless in very exceptional weather, it is better 
to remain indoors. When patients go to a foreign watering- 
place they take with them an introduction to a doctor who 
knows the climate and who will prescribe certain treatment. 
London physicians are just beginning to find out Ramsgate as 
a winter resort. It is the old story of Naaman the Syrian. The 
waters of far, far away are to work miracles; but what is 
well within reach is a “well” to be let alone, and, being 
within reasonable means, it is despised. “If the Prophet 
had told thee to do some great thing ”"—— Yes, the old story. 
But when he says, “ iry Ramsgate; only be circumspect and 
take advice from those who know the place thoroughly,” then 
the patient, who looks forward to the excitements of change 
of living, of language, and society, foresees only dullness at so 
old-fashioned a place as Ramsgate, with which, it may be, he 
is totally unacquainted, confounding it with the August season 
of cheap-trippers, donkey-boys, and the humours of Frith’s 
picture “ On the Sands,” turns up his nose at the idea, and makes 
for the Riviera, where he catches a chill, or for St. Moritz, in 
reaching which place he takes cold on the road, and after- 
wards regrets most heartily that he did not for once and 
eyer give up foreign cooking, excitement, and novelty for 
wholesome living, quiet, good air, exercise, andthe golden rule 
of early to bed and fairly early (according to health and 
strength) to rise, and so get double the benefit for half 
the money, at this old-fashioned, homely wintering place 
called Ramsgate. By-the-way, there is a good club and plenty 
of ‘“ Society,” especially County society, for residents or visitors 
who cannot live without that sort of thing. But for those who 
have had enough of “ Society ” in London and elsewhere, a good 
library like Fuller's, a club which provides all the papers and 
where there is a quiet game of whist or billiards every afternooa 
and evening, are distractions quite sufficient to make life pass 
pleasantly enough, even for those whose forced visits to London 
are angelic—i.e., few and far between. Think, too, how much 
reading may be done down here during the winter! How valu- 
able is the daylight to an artist! As regards visits to London, 
to go there and back with six hours for business in town Is easy 
enough ; but what Ramsgate is not provided with is a train at 
half-past four, to Jand one in London at half-past six, in time 
for dressing and dinner. ‘The absence of this may, from one point 
of view, be a blessing ; but, as a great convenience, it would be 
a boon to those who have not absolutely forsworn London 
life. So much for bachelors and family men; the ladies 
will. soon discover amusement. I have incidentally mentioned 
Ash as being well worth a visit. Before going there read 
J. R. Planché’s “ A Corner of Kent,” which pretty well exhausts 
the subject. To those who, like myself, have to be up 1» 
London half the week for work, three days out of the seven 
at Ramsgate are simply the elixir vite. Eureka! “Is life 
worth living in the winter in England?” “ Yes,” I reply, “#t 
Ramsgate.” F. C. BURNAND. 
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A PALATIAL OFFICE. 
NEW BUILDINGS OF MESSRS. A. AND F, PEARS, 
IN NEW OXFORD-STREET, 
Having passed through many phases of publicity, largely 
assisted by pictorial art, the limitless enterprise of Messrs. A. 
and F. Pears—which entered a perpetually extending renais- 
sance when a fresh access of energy was directed, some years 
ago, to the enlargement of the Isleworth factory—has now 
reached the highest grade of artistic advertising in one of the 
grandest architectural works that signalised in London the 
Jubilee Year of Queen Victoria. In the completion of the 
sumptuous premises which now add a welcome adornment to 
New Oxford-street, the proprietors of Pears’ soap may also be 
said to anticipate the centenary of their own useful and, in a 
commensurate degree, successful establishment, which dates, 
a3 we are reminded by an inscription on the facia of the new 
edifice, from 1789. The 
colossal proportions of this 
modern manufactural en- 
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the foot. Each of the massive lower stone piers is based on 
grey Aberdeen granite, The tint is varied where Aberdeen 
granite is elsewhere employed. For instance, the pillars 
of the portico, a finely carried feature of the building, 
are pink, as are some of the supports and details in the super- 
structure. This blending of hues throughout aids the fulfil- 
ment of a manifestly dignified intention. So much for the 
exterior of the new building, which being at once an office, a 
warehouse, and a trophy, is equally utilitarian and ornamental, 
as being designed to please both the eye of business and the 
eye of taste, not disdaining even the policy of spectacular 
additions ad captandum culgus ; but so dainty, so refined, and 
so original, that the eu/gus may feel flattered at being cap- 
tured with so delicate a skill. We may now pass in at the 
portico, observing first that this handsome entrance is a 
walnut lobby with double doors folding back on either side, 
decorated with carved panels of bronze and ebony. In front 


“statuary, mingled with such modern works of scul 


street is known as the Street of Tombs. Messrs. Pears’ ide 
of decorating the vestibule, which is a remarkable feature 2 
these new premises, is the appropriate distribution of 


antique 


: eee ture » 
follow in expression the forms or mythic ideas of aiitiquity 


That the hall should in a manner symbolise the happy union 
of soap and water was a contingency to be looked for as a 
thing of course. Hence it occurs that the salient object A 
which Mr. C. E. Birch has exercised great consideration and 
elaborate skill of inventive design is a sunken bath placed 
with reference to the Pompeian character of the atrium—that 
is to say, so little removed from the centre as to come within 
the site where the impluvium would be if, instead of being a 
covered chamber, the hall or vestibule were the interior court 
of a dwelling in the buried city, where Roman luxury 
invoked the arts of Greece and other lands. In such case 
the sunken bath or tank, instead of being covered by a ceiling 

would be open to catch the 

rain-water from the com- 


pluvium above, as illus. 


terprise have been attained, 


trated in the Pompeian 


no doubt, by a persistent 


Court at the Crystal Palace, 


course of advertising, in 


which art to be an adept 


This sunken bath is go 
effectively floored with a 


a man requires genius ; and 


that the tact shown in the 


lustrous aqua-tinted mosaic, 


by Messrs. Rust and Co., 


conduct of this immense 


of 290, Wandsworth-road, 


business, being as energetic 


in accordance with the de- 


as it is refined, is capable 


sign, and under the direc- 


of taking infinite pains, 


and is therefore, according 
to the best definition of 
the word that ever was 
given, genius in its most 
practical manifestation, no 
one who has observed the 
system of publicity pur- 
sued in advertising Pears’ 
soap will venture to deny. 
That excellence of some 
kind is primarily requisite 
in the thing to be success- 
fully advertised, all ex- 
perience has shown to be 
an incontrovertible propo- 
sition. Before any system 
of advertising was adopted, 
Pears’ soap had, by pre- 
eminence of detergent and 
cosmetic qualities, gained 
an extensive notoriety for 


itself; and its earliest 
advertisements, properly 
so-called, were unsought 


and gratuitous. Physicians 
versed in the pathology of 
cutaneous disorders, among 
the first of these voluntary 
witnesses being Erasmus 
Wilson, tendered such evi- 
dence as would have almost 
sufficiently advertised as 
well as certified the medical 
virtues of Pears’ soap for 
all time. ‘This, indeed, 
would have ensured a wide 


tion of Mr. Birch, that it 
communicates the desired 


tinge of pure, translucent 


blue to the water with 


which this ornamental bath 


or fountain is supplied, and 


in which, in true antique 


fashion, gold-fish disport 


ci 


celebrity among heads of 


sat 


families, officers of hospi- | — = Te 
tals, and the whole medical NT } ) 
profession. Moreover, it is | FS | 
now near upon half a cen- ill 
tury since one of the } all 
genial authors of the “ Bon } =| | 
Gaultier Ballads” hit upon Mil | 

the humorous fancy of : : 
ascribing, in one of the ! 
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themselves. Hollowed in 
the marblewall at the head 
of this bath is the hemi- 
cycle, a coved niche, like- 
wise lined with mosaic, and 
occupied with a marble 
replica of Thorwaldssen’s 
Venus, holding the apple 
awarded her by King 
Priam’s shepherd-son. To 
a fanciful view, the small 
sphere poised in the taper- 
ing fingers of the goddess 
might be a ball of Pears’ 
soap. Another type of 
Venus, the Medicean, stands 
opposite the hemicycle or 
rather on one side a door 
which immediately faces 
that exquisite restoration 
of ancient grandeur, and 
corresponds in form and 
character therewith, as like- 
wise with three other doors, 
making, with the hemi- 
cycle, a symmetrical four- 
sided arrangement, east, 
west, north, and south. 
The restoration of the 
hemicycle very faithfully 
and usefully illustrates, in 
the precision of its elegance, 
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prettiest and wittiest of 


down to the minutest de- 
tails, the changed conditions 
| of the Greek architecture 
| when subordinated to the 


| 
. Z. 


luxurious requirements of 
Imperial Rome. Metal- 
work of a rich and elaborate 


Ta 
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character largely assists in 


thoseemanations of delicate 


fun, the softness of Helen’s 
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rounded arms of snow to 
Pears’ transparent soap, a 
secret casket filled with the 
fragrant tablets being dis- 
covered by the searching 
eyes of Paris in the bower 
of the faithless fair, who 
accounts for her possession 
of the treasure by de- 
claring it to have been a 
gift from Venus. Poetical 
liveliness and a_ sportive 
fancy having thus aided 
the advancement which the 
real merit of this dainty 
merchandise had so far 
made for itself, it remained 
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bule, the ceiling and walls 


of which are adapted from 
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Us ila i the house of Lucretius and 


other houses. The bronzes 
chiefly noticeable are the 
standards supporting in- 
candescent lights, the hang- 
ing boats likewise bearing 
lucerne which, though 
copied from the ancient 
lamps fed with oil, are lit 
by electricity, in obedience 
a to the exacting demands of 
a scientific civilisation. 
These and the bronze orna- 
ments of the doors, as also 


[ital 


the marble-topped open- 
work pedestals which, serv- 


for the art of the painter, 
encouraged by the acumen 
of the connoisseur, to do 
the rest, with such help 
as capital, enterprise, and 


ing in addition, as warmers, 
form the bases of tripedal 


= 4 standards or candlesticks 


E for electric lighting, are 


taken from objects that, 


mechanical skill can afford. 


having been dug up from 


And this, let the sneerers 


say. if they will, is adver- 


tising. Art is advertising, ES 


Messrs. Pears will doubtless 
allow; for it would be 
vain to deny that Signor 
Foccardi’s comical piece of pictorial sculpture, “ You Dirty 
Boy,” one of the gems of the Paris Exhibition of 1878, is an 
advertisement. Truly it is one of an illustrious processional 
galaxy, wherein Sir John Millais’ lovely child-picture, 
“ Bubbles,” holds a bright, conspicuous place. Acquired at a 
princely price, this lastnamed masterpiece has lately been 
reproduced by the agency of consummate skill in colour- 
printing, and the result splendidly justifies the lead taken 
by Messrs. Pears in artistic advertising, which many have 
followed, though none have succeeded in passing or even in 
catching them up. So, then, it may and will be said that the 
palatial building in New Oxford-street is an advertisement— 
the most magnificent within the scope of legitimacy—but an 
advertisement nevertheless, in spirit and effect. 

The new edifice has been raised under the super- 
intendence and in accordance with the design of Mr. 
William B. Catherwood, 87, Gower-street, the architect to 
Messrs. A. and F. Pears, the builders being Messrs. Holland 


and Hannen, of Duke-street, Bloomsbury. The front presents . 


a noble elevation of Italian character, in which the main 
structural materials strike the view with a pleasing effect of 
well-harmonised solidity. They are, in fact, Portland stone 
and small Dutch red bricks, beautifully laid in five courses to 
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PEARS’ BUSINESS OFFICES, 
of these doors, which when not put to their use of closing the 
portal, fold on the exquisitely neat brickwork—as close and 
fine as if it were of the Holbein period, and reminding one of 
the famous specimens at Hampton Court—are wrought-iron 
gates of dwarf height, as serving to guard the doors when 
thrown back for a clear passage. Above the low gates, and 
matching them in the praiseworthy workmanship which endows 
with artistic validity all the adornments of the building, is a 
wrought-iron grill or ornamental grating ; and this method 
of filling an open space is used for each unglazed light, flanked 
by red granite pillars with grey bases on either side the portico. 
We have now entered a sumptuous atrium, that wants but a 
sprinkling of rose-leavyes to suggest a picture of Roman 
magnificence worthy theeye and hand of an Alma Tadema. This 
hall or vestibule, Pompeian in general character, though of neces- 
sity modified to meet the practical requirements of its modern 
purpose, is the work of Mr. C. E. Birch, painter, of 19, Bloomsbury- 
street, who has successfully soughtmodels of classicauthority for 
all his bronzes, marbles, mosaics, and other accessories ; and has, 
moreover, applied to the realisation of a subsidiary structure, 
effectively worked into his design, the prevalent form and 
features of a hemicycle which is in a suburb of Herculaneum, 
just outside the city, and in a street leading thereto, Tho 
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Naples. They have been 
executed to the design of Mr. 
Birch, by Mr. W. Shrivell, 
of Castle-street, Endell-street, who has also furnished the 
wrought-iron balconies, window-grills, bronze fanlight grill, 
and column-caps, and bases in the front elevation. ‘The pave- 
ment is partly of figured marble, and partly of mosaic, tle 
patterns being those usually remarked in that class of mosaic 
work termed by the Romans “ opus musivum,” being composed 
of small cubes of coloured glass or enamel, the same as notice- 
able in the floor of the bath. This beautiful method of mosaic- 
paving was, anciently, distinguished by name from the 
“opus lithostrotum,” or ordinary pavement of a Roman cause- 
way. 
vind its surroundings and peculiar contour, the hemi- 
cycle runs some risk of being designated a temple, though 
this it certainly is not, but rather a sheltered seat, which, 
in its original situation, though here adapted as a niche for the 
accommodation of a statue, would have been an alcoved bench 
by the wayside, much frequented by lovers. Beyond the bath, 
which is a little towards the right as we enter, springs a stalr- 
case of the beautiful Fiore di Pesca marble, of which material, 
now very rare, the pedestals to the columns and pilasters of 
Grande Antique Cipollino, which are exceedingly handsome. 
are also made. The marble used for the carved face of the 
hemicycle, for the balustrading of the staircase, and for the 
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doorways. three in number, is Italian onyx, which has an 
jvory-tinted ground, and pink veins deepening to purple. 
‘All the marble-work in the vestibule is carved to the drawings 
of Mr. Birch, by Mr. James Houghton, of Great Portland-street. 

An inspection of the vestibule thus elaborately designed 
and fitted will be but preliminary to an examination of the 
entire building, adapted to the many requirements of a vast 
place of business. Having ascended the lower flight of marble 
steps, the visitor proceeds up the staircase leading to the first 
floor, on which are situate the counting-house and rooms 
adjoining. But, while yet below stairs, we shall have observed 
that a ware-room at the back of the vestibule is partitioned 
from it hy a screen of glazed mahogany. ‘The counting-house, 
or office, on the first-floor, of large capacity, resembles that 
of a bank or insurance office, and is arranged for the accom- 
modation of forty-two clerks, besides the heads of departments, 
who have their desks in open compartments in the several angles 
of the room. The employment of typewriters, mechanically 
perfect, supersedes in great measure the use of “Gillott and 
Goosequill,” manual calligraphy being reserved for signatures 
alone. A system of intercommunication is here organised 
which employs various modern resources. Each chief, that 
is to say, can draw the attention of another by touching 
one of the ivory buttons ranged beside him. Having thus 
placed himself in communication with whomsoever he desires 
to confer, he has but to select the proper speaking-tube 
from a row at his right hand. From the counting-house, and 
from the lobby by which it is approached, admission is 
found to the handsome suite of rooms occupied by a member of 
the firm, who by an elaboration of the same appliances as 


those provided to his office-staff, can, without quitting his 
chair, place himself in communication with any of ‘their 
number. His sanctum sanctorum lies beyond a waiting-room, in 
which latter the visitor may have leisure to admire several 
original works of art, composing a gallery familiarised to the 
public by reproductions employed in mural advertising. Ex- 
amples of these are arrayed in the advertising department, 
which lies beyond the counting-house at the rear. The 
several apartments in communication with the large office on 
the first floor, but of a more private character, have the aspect 
of rooms in a modern mansion, combining the most recent and 
most ingenious devices for the insurance of comfort and the 
economy of time, with the chaste elegance of decoration indica- 
tive of the pure domestic architecture introduced by the 
brothers Robert and James Adam, whose noble efforts helped 
so prominently in dragging the art of the eighteenth century 
out of the mire. Though these brothers—w hose relationship 
gave significance to the name of their fine work, the terrace 
overlooking the Thames, called the Adelphi—preceded by more 
than half a century the revival which we see in its advanced 
development on the ground floor of Messrs. Pears’ new build- 
ing, that is to say in the marble entrance hall, it may be urged 
that both the styles which really met in the accommodation of 
Greek and Roman architecture were in the ornamental design 
of modern periods combined by the Flaxman and Wedgwood 
school with the classicism of the Brothers Adam. There is 
consequently no anomaly in the blending of domestic decora- 
tion, such as we find in the upper rooms at Messrs. Pears’, with 
the severely learned antiquity exemplified with so splendid 
and accurate a reference to Roman pomp in the vestibule. On 


our way up to the first floor, opportunity will be found of 
observing that the Pompeian decoration of the vestibule is con- 
tinued in the painting of the walls. Once reached, the office 
or counting-house affords much to admire in the perfection of 
its electrical and other appointments, which, as regards the 
communications between heads of departments, are the work 
of Mr. Julius Sax, 108, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. The 
arrangement of the upper floors affords convincing evidence 
that the personal comfort of everyone employed on the estab- 
lishment has been carefully considered. The installation of 
the electric light upon the Thomson-Houston and incandescent 
systems throughout the premises is by Messrs. Laing, Wharton, 
and Down, of New Bond-street ; and the hydrants throughout 
the building are by Messrs. Merryweather and Sons, Long-acre. 
These offices may well be designated one of the great sights of 
London as well as one of its adornments. 

All have, in truth, brought their highest faculties of know- 
ledge, tact, and skill to bear with united energy and un- 
remitting patience on the design and completion of this truly 
palatial structure—a monument of commercial enterprise 
unrivalled in any part of the world. An architectural staff and 
an army corps of artificers have followed the commands of a 
competent general, whose triumph they are well entitled to 
share. The magnificent building we now see, in the place of a 
capacious but plain structure which was appropriated to the 
business of co-operative stores, is the sun or centre of asystem 
apparently planned with a view to demonstrate the policy of 
advertising without stint or bound, in all cases where the merit 
of the thing to be advertised is transcendant of its kind. Of what 
use to the world, it may be asked, would be the greatest boons 
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MESSRS. PEARS’ BUSINESS OFFICES, NEW OXFORD-STREET: 


ever extended to its universal, everyday services if to the 
world they should remain unknown? It has been said, and 
truly said, that the excellence of Pears’ soap, its salubrity, 
its pure and beneficial cosmetic qualities were perceived 
by a discerning minority in the early days of its manu- 
facture. Of this there can be no doubt; but if to the 
majority —to the world at -large—the thing was com- 
paratively unknown, all its acknowledged superiority, certified 
and emphasised by the few, availed it little. To the multi- 
plicity of “men and cities” far exceeding the number of 
those known to Ulysses—to the capitals of friendly countries 
and of rising colonies in every quarter of the globe—the value 
of this often imitated but nevertheless inimitable product 
required to be made fully known. Had not this been done, had 
not the worth of Pears’ soap been extensively and continually 
proclaimed, there might never have been justification for any 
Such edifice as that which has arisen to beautify one of the 
leading thoroughfares in the Metropolis of the world. To 
Messrs. A. and F. Pears the credit of having elevated advertising 
to a high level of pictorial art has long been due. To this they 
will now have added the crowning honour of having raised it 
to a foremost rank of architecture. 


ART NOTES. 
The Dudley Gallery Art Society, which holds its exhibitions 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, does not make that rapid 
advance in favour amongst artists which one might have 
anticipated. Mr. Walter Severn is a capable President, and the 
Council includes a certain number of good men and true, who 
may be trusted to act fairly towards exhibitors. Under these 
Circumstances, the wonder is that the average of the paintings 
exhibited is not higher. Mr. Carlile Macartney sends half-a- 
dozen landscapes and views, in which his sympathy with sea 
and sky is to be seen in such works as “ The Sunset over the 


Sea” (127) and “The Incoming Tide” (106) ; whilst another 
artist of the same name, Mr. S. P. Macartney, contributes some 
clever, though rather cold, specimens of Swiss (80) and 
Cornish (123) scenery. Mr. A. Helcké has two fine bits of 
colouring, “ A Midsummer Evening” (115) and “ An Autumn 
Morning” (142). Mr. Audley Mackworth sends a bold, but 
somewhat crude, attempt to represent “Steel Forging” (131). 
Mr. Edgar Giberne shows greater versatility and scope than 
usual; his portrait of Mrs. Giberne (16) is very refined and 
delicate in tone, whilst his “ Kelp Gatherers” (25) are broadly 
painted, and with a fine sense of colour. The animal painters 
at the Dudley are fairly well represented by Miss Moody's 
“Love's Young Dream and Love's Awaking” (71), the story 
of a kitten and puppy; and by Miss Dora Carpenter's “ Dress 
Rehearsal” (46), in which an almost aristocratic Toby is being 
got ready for the performance of Punch, and seems to be fully 
cognisant of his fall in the world. Miss Carpenter's other 
picture, “Give Me a Penny, Please” (5), also shows a 
sympathy with dog-life as well as some skill in representing 
it on canvas. 

At the Gainsborough Gallery (25, Old Bond-street) there is 
on view what the Berlin people may fitly describe as a 
“colossal” picture. It represents the late Emperor Frederick TL 
lying in state, surrounded by a group chosen from among the 
best known of those who were admitted to the sad ceremony. 
The interest of a picture of this description lies rather in its 
subject than its execution, the painter's art being limited to 
making the scene as little ghastly and the grouping as effective 
as possible. ‘The dead Emperor, lying in his uncovered coffin, 
looks peaceful after his long struggle for life. By the side the 
widowed Empress kneels, dressed in deep mourning, and, im- 
mediately behind stands her son on whom the cares of the great 
Empire have fallen. Behind him are ranged Prince Bismarck, 
Count von Moltke, General yon Blumenthal, and General 
von Pape, in tbeir various uniforms; Moltke’s face alone 
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showing any sign of deep feeling. On the other side of the 
coffin are the Court Chaplains, reciting the prayers of the 
Church, but forming a by no means impressive group. The 
picture will doubtless attract a considerable number of persons, 
for whom such lugubrious sights have a sort of fascination ; 
but the subject as treated seems to us to invade too much the 
sanctity of sorrow at such a moment. The artists who have 
co-operated in the work are Herren Hirsch, Aglita, Vieweg, and 
Schmidt. All of whom occupy a recognised position in con- 
temporary German art. 

Six numbers have now appeared of Mr. M. B. Huish’s 
English edition of Japanese Art (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.), and we are therefore in a better position to judge of the 
scope and aim of this publication. The promise of the earlier 
numbers has been well sustained; in fact, the October part 
contains, under the title of a ‘Travelling Writing Set,” by 
M. Edmond de Goncourt, the story of the forty-seven Ronins, 
Japanese heroes who sacrificed their lives for their lord. But 
it is not so much for tales of Old Japan that we commend this 
publication to our readers as for the remarkable and liberal 
supply of plates illustrative of Japanese art in all its 
branches. We should be glad to think that “ Japanese 
Art” was to be found in every Mechanics’ Institute, 
public library, or reading-room where workmen meet together, 
for its effects upon our industrial arts might be most advan- 
tageous. We are not blind admirers of everything Japanese, 
simply because it comes from Japan, but because we recognise 
in Japanese art, combined with sense of proportion and a love 
of Nature, that quality of imagination and inventiveness 
which are too often absent from the products of English 
manufactures. In these illustrations the workers in metal 
and wood, the designers of textile and decorative goods, will 
find an inexhaustible store-house of suggestions and fancies 
which might with advantage be allowed to leaven our often 
too prosaic and solid work. 
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JAMESTOWN, ST. HELENA. 

The island of St. Helena, in the South Atlantic Ocean, nearly 
sixteen degrees south of the Equator, and distant some 1200 
miles from the African coast, has an historical renown from 
being the abode of Napoleon in his captivity until his death, 
in 1821. It was discovered by the Portuguese navigators in 
1501, and was afterwards held by that nation and next by the 
Dutch; but has belonged to England since 1763. 
For a long time its administration was intrusted 
to the East India Company. The present 
Governor is Mr. W. Grey-Wilson, who has per- 
mitted us to publish a View of the Government 
House, from a photograph by Mr. Benjamin 
Grant. This fine mansion is usually called Plant- 
ation House, as in the Hast India Company’s 
days the grounds were cultivated for the 
Company by a large gang of slaves. Chinese 
labourers were afterwards employed in the 
grounds and gardens, which contain a great 
variety of trees, plants, and shrubs belonging 
to the semi-tropical or to the temperate zone, 
with English flowers blooming in perfection. 
The sittiation is very healthy and pleasant, 
1960 ft. above the sea-level, and commanding 
views, inland, of the main ridge of hills 
running east and west across the island, which 
is only ten miles long and five or six miles 
broad. Diana’s Peak rises to the height of 
2700 ft. The fertile valleys and wooded hills 
of the interior present more agreeable scenery 
than the wall of lofty cliffs surrounding the 
island. We give a View also of Jamestown, 
taken from an elevation of 600 ft. on the road 
leading to Napoleon’s tomb ; and the Cathedral 
Church, rebuilt in 1852, is shown behind the 
Governor's house. St. Helena has lately been ap- 
pointed a coaling-station for steam-ships, instead 
of Ascension ; and the construction of four new 
batteries of heavy guns, in addition to the de- 
fences of Jamestown, has been nearly completed. 
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in defensive fighting-force. We can hardly believe that so 
small a party, with their rifles, carbines, shot-guns, and 
revolvers. which only a few of them had been trained to use 
effectively, would have long been able to hold a “zereeba” of 
mimosa fence against several thousand spearmen like the 
Zulus or the warriors of the Soudan. Mr. James and his 


comrades, while they met threatening demonstrations with 
unflinching courage, did nothing to provoke hostility even in 


The Unknown Horn of Africa: an Exploration 
from Berbera to the Leopard River. By F. L. 
James, M.A., F.R.G.S.(G. Philip and Son).— 
The map of Africa, which often comes before the 
mind’s eye without the troubleof opening an Atlas, 
shows an eastward projection of triangular shape, between 
the Indian Ocean and the Gulf of Aden, outside the entrance 
to the Red Sea, below the 11th and 12th degree of latitude, 
and extending southward nearly to the equator. This region, 
which is called Somali Land, bordering westward on the 
country of the Gallas, beyond Abyssinia and Shoa, approaches 
farther down the sea-coast towards the lands of the various 
Wasuahili nations, heretofore connected with the dominion of 
Zanzibar, and recently comprised in the schemes of the British 
and German East African Companies. The Somali port of 
Berbera, just opposite Aden, has become a British dependency ; 
but many European travellers have failed to get into the 
interior, or rather, we lament to say, have not been able to get 
out of italive. The Italian expeditions of Sacconi and Porro, 
in 1883 and 1885, ended in the massacre of their leaders and 
followers, while Haggenmacher and others met with obstacles 
that prevented their adding much to our knowledge of the 
country. The author of this volume, and of another book, 
“The Wild Tribes of the Soudan,” which we noticed on 
its publication, was one of a party of gentlemen, consisting 
of himself and his brother, Mr. W. D. James, Mr. D. Percy 
Aylmer, and Mr. E. Lort Phillips, who had previously 
travelled in the southern part of the Soudan beyond Kassala, 
and were joined this time by Mr. J. Godfrey Thrupp, a surgeon 
of South African experience. Mr. F. L. James was at Berbera 
in March, 1884, and then made inquiries with a view to his 
project of a journey inland almost due south, at least as far 
as the large river called the Webbe Shebeyli, or the Leopard 
River, the outlet of which is known to Zanzibar traders. In 
November of that year, the whole party having assembled at 
Aden, where they were received with much kindness by the 
Resident, General Blair, V.C., and by Mrs. Blair, 
they began to make arrangements for the ex- 
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Ogadayn ; and in other parts of Somali Land, with Sultan Owd 
at Burao, on the river called the Tug Dayr. and with the 
Hawiyah Sultan at Barri, where the people on the banks of 
the Webbe Shebeyli appear to be of a settled and pacific dis- 
position, their intercourse was friendly and agreeable. It is 
probable that the best way of approaching that district, in the 
heart and centre of Somali Land, would not be from the Berbera 
coast, but from Madisha or Magadoxo, carrying portable boats 
to ascend the great river. ‘The climate there, indeed, is 
pestilential at some times of the year, after the floods; but 
there must be plenty of big game, which was scarce on the 
desert route, elephant, lion, hippopotamus, crocodile, and 
rhinoceros ; and one would rather avoid running the gauntlet 
of the treacherous northern tribes. These travellers came 
back safely by a different route, through Harradiggit, arriving 
at Berbera on April 15, and all is well that ends well. The 
volume contains many beautiful illustrations, from drawings 
and photographs, and fine coloured plates representing birds, 
of which, and other matters of natural history, there is a 
scientific account. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. By Walter Besant (Chatto 
and Windus).—Among the most deservedly popular authors we 
have at the present day, one of the wholesomest, brightest, and 
most engaging of the band of living English novelists, Mr. 
Besant is further distinguished by his chivalrous loyalty to the 
literary profession, and his discernment of its true interests. 
In various personal efforts and discussions, rejecting the 
appeals to a vague sentiment of ideal claims on public 
indulgence which might become as disparaging to real merit 
as the ancient customs of private patronage, he has en- 
deavoured to show the way towards conciliating the individual 


publications, to examine them in a spirit of honest 
will certainly agree in considering that many worth] 
especially of fiction, are the mistaken work of persons lik ) 
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be well able to produce good and useful books of some oth 
kind. We could mention several of the worst novels, roman, 4 
narrative and dramatic poems, and attempts at fancy or Ricacoe 
that have appeared in our times, written by men of high aa , 
lectual eminence, scholars and professors of great academical ¢ : 
philosophical accomplishments, statesmen, di a 
matists, orators, lawyers, and inilitary aa 
manders, whose mental powers, applied to their 
own proper studies, raised them to positions of 
influence and just renown. And so it is amone 
those who make writing their sole oceupation 
The mere faculty of correct and graceful ex. 
pression is a very common acquirement, and 
the improvement of general education should 
hereafter bring it within the reach of everybody 
who will take pains to learn it. Style is dixinty 
the natural outcome of clear and forcible and 
harmonious thought ; but such thought, whether 
it be imaginative or logical, or confined to the 
historical or descriptive statement of facts, must 
be the fruit of well-digested information, ene 
rate observation, or personal experience ; and Mr. 
Besant constantly tells us, very truly, that this is 
the case with novelists and humourists—we 
would add, with poets—as it is with every writer 
of a scientific treatise or a work of history, In 
the volume now before us, which is a generous 
and sympathetic, a wise and truthful, account 
of the short life and unequal performances of a 
man of rare, almost unique genius, the late 
Richard Jefferies, the finest of English prose 
authors on the aspects of rural nature, Mr. 
Besant abundantly illustrates the above remark, 
Jefferies was one whose native talents of observ- 
ation, meditation, and description, applied to all 
things he saw, animated, or vegetating, or mere 
physical effects, in the fields, the hills, and the 
woods, the air and clouds, or the sea, were never 
surpassed by any writer—not by Wordsworth, 
not by Ruskin, not by the American Thorean— 
and were unapproached by the German Jean 
Paul, or by Rousseau, in their eloquent panegyrics 
of Nature. He attempted to compose novels, 
If those crude and feeble tales, which his 
sincere admirers have perused with regret, had 
ever contained the slightest evidence of 
dramatic power to make the imaginary persons feel, 
speak, and act like real human beings, or any mastery 
over plot and incidents, or any movements of life-like 
tempers and humours in mutual action, or acquaintance with 
the habits of society, Mr. Besant would gladly claim Jefferies 
asa brother novelist, and would render ample justice to faculties 
so like his own. But itis no such thing ; and we must confess 
the utter failure of Jefferies’ attempts in that line; of the 
forgotten “Scarlet Shawl,” “Restless Human Hearts,” and 
“World’s End,” with the weakness of the narrative parts of 
several of his later works—after extracting the descriptions of 
nature from “ Bevis,” “ Wood Magic,” “After London,” and 
“ Amaryllis at the Fair.” When some judicious editor shall 
have extracted all these wonderful and truthful passages, re- 
jecting all the inadequate efforts of fiction, a volume will be 
compiled worthy to accompany those better writings of Jefferies 
which wealready possess. These are destined, we believe, toa 
literary immortality, so long as readers of our language care 
for the scenes most characteristic of the South of England, for 
the meadows, hedge-rows, and copses, the downs, the pieces 
of old forests, the streams and pools, the pastures and corn- 
fields, the farm-houses and cottages, the village churches, and 
for every plant, tree, or weed, or blade of grass, every wild 
animal, bird, or insect that inhabits our native land. They 
who have emigrated to America or Australia do care for these 
English country sights ; and their children will care for them, 
if Londoners and other townsfolk in Great Britain should 
become indifferent to them. We, therefore, doubt not 
that “The Gamekeeper at Home,” “The Amateur Poacher,” 
“Wild Life in a Southern County,” “ Round about a 
Great Estate,” “Nature near London,” “Life of the 
Fields,” and “ The Open Air,” will delight many 
readers of future generations, as well in the 
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pedition. In this design, at that time, they 
were encouraged by Major Hunter, C.B., the 
British Consul for the Somali coast, while Mr. 
Walsh, then newly-appointed British Agent at 
Berbera, expressed his hearty good wishes for 
their success, though he disapproved of their 
buying or hiring camels frem certain local tribes. 


United States and in the British Colonies as here, 


along with “ White’s Selborne,” which lacks the 


vein of idyllic poetry and the profoundly medi- 


tative sentiment of Jefferies. The biographical 
portion of Mr. Besant’s volume might be con- 


densed into a short paragraph, but is sufficiently 


Mr. James and his companions, however, relying 


on the advice of an intelligent and trustworthy 


Somali headsman from Aden, named Dualla 
Idrees, who spoke English and had been with 
Stanley on the Congo, engaged from among those 
tribes, at Berbera, in December, a train of sixty 
camels, with a sufficient number of men, and 
five women to serve as cooks, tent-keepers, or 
“Jady-helps.” They were led by their chief. 
Mohammed Addah, with a lieutenant named 
Abdeelah. It is evident, throughout the nar- 
rative, that the intrigues of other Somali chiefs 
and tribes, not far from Berbera, who were 
jealous of the lucrative employment given to 
those preferred by Dualla and by Mr. James, 
caused all the annoyance and hostility which were 
encountered in this expedition. The actual 
position of the travellers, and the probability 
of their being attacked and slaughtered by the 
natives of the interior, were so falsely repre- 
sented by those men at Berbera to the official 
agents of the British Government, that Lord 
Granville, on Dec. 30, telegraphed orders to stop 
Mr. James's party. But Mr. James's party were 
already on their way, far beyond the Berbera 
jurisdiction, and chose to go on at their own risk, 
having incurred much trouble and expense, and 
feeling sure that Major Hunter had either been 
deceived by some misrepresentations or had 
changed his mind without due cause. The expe- 
dition must be pronounced successful, as they 
were not greatly delayed anywhere ; reaching 
the Webbe Shebeyli, near Barri, on Feb. 18, after a toil- 
some journey of fifty-nine days from Berbera, crossing the 
dreadful desert of the Haud, where the camels had no 
water for thirteen days. The Englishmen rode ponies or 
mules. But there seems to have been .real danger of a 
sanguinary conflict. with a large army of the Dollol and 
Ougass Elmi tribes at Gerloguby, in the Ogadayn 
country ; and it was averted rather by the terror of fire- 
arms, with which those people were utterly unacquainted, than 
by the actual superiority of the Englishmen and their followers 
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welfare of competent and diligent writers for the general 
book-market with the strictly commercial principles of the 
publishers’ business. At the same time, he is not less zealous 
in his desire that literary talent, which is of different kinds, 
should be guided and trained and encouraged in the special 
direction, for each writer, most suitable to particular capacities 
and opportunities, so as better to serve the reading world, and 
so as to save the waste of time and labour that results in 
necessary disappointment. All whose duty it is, for the pur- 
pose of recording or noticing the vast multitude of new 


detailed, and is inspired by the kindest feelings 
of personal regard for one whom he never met, 
but whose writings he had long admired. 
Richard Jefferies, born in November, 1848, the 
son of a farmer at Coate, near Swindon, was 2 
local newspaper reporter, with fair literary 
ambition, whose early publications, as we have 
seen, were not of the kind in which he was 
qualified to attain success. In 1877, he removed 
to near London, and began to write, in the Pail 
Mall Gazette, the Standard, and the St. James's 
Gazette, his incomparable descriptions of rural 
scenes, and produced volumes which were pub- 
lished till 1880 by Messrs. Smith and Elder, 
put latterly by Messrs. Cassell, Sampson Low. 
Chatto and Windus, Longman, and other firms. 
He also wrote in Longman’sand other magazines ; 
he wrote “ The Pageant of Summer ;” and Mr. 
Besant, giving a large portion of that noble 
prosé-poem, rightly declares, “I know nothing 
in the English language finer, whether for the 
sustained style, or for the elevation of thought 
which fills it.” The author lived in his last 
years at several places in Surrey and Sussex. 
being never much of a traveller, and worked 
industriously to support a wife and two children ; 
but was, during five years or more, tormented 
and exhausted by a painful disease, which 
finally, in August, 1887, put an end to his life. 
In a village churchyard near Worthing, “in the 
gentlest, sweet, soft, sunny rain, he was borne 
along the path to his grave in the grass.” We 
feel sure that his works, or the better part of 
them, will long survive his career of severe toil and struggle, 
which Mr. Besant has related in a manner to be highly 
approved and to be received with sympathy by the lovers of 
Nature, and of Literature as the interpreter of Nature. 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon has resolved to grant 
from the rents for 1888 the same abatements to his tenants 
generally as were given from the rents of last year—namely, 
25 per cent in the Huntly and Glenlivet districts, and 20 per 
cent in the Fochabers district, 
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“ Daintiest of possible presents.”—World. 


Hand-painted Ivory 
Miniature, Entourage 
of Diamonds, £15. 
Scarf Pins, from £8 88, 


Fine Brilliant Crescent 
Brooch or Hair Pin, £15, 
Other sizes, £25 to £200, 


Fine Brilliant 
Special value, 
Bracelet. 


Kindly mention Reference when 
requesting Selection of Goods for 
approval, 


Monson * 0 


TO BE OBTAINED ONLY OF J. W. BENSON, 


£3 38., £5 5s., £7 


Brilliant Lyre Brooch, 
£15. 


Fine Brilliant Star, forming Brooch, 
Pendant, and Hair Ornament, 


Brilliant Brooch 
Antique or Hair 
Pendant. Pin, £40, 


Fine Oriental Pearl Studs, 
7s., £10 108. per set. 


An entirely new Stock of pretty 


and useful articles in Silver, 
suitable for presents. 


from £25 to £125. 


A wagnificent Selection of 


Diamond Jewellery on view. 


Rose, Shamrock, Thistle Pins, in 
Diamonds, £5 each. 


Diamond 


Diamonds, 


Brilliant 
£4 4s, 


Fighting Cock 
£4 48, ’ 


£6 68. 


AVE, 


Illustrated List of 
Benson’s Bond-St, Novelties 
post-free, 


“ Best of all the flower designs is that of 


the Neapolitan Violet.”— World. 


_“New Model.” 
Brilliant Dewdrop, £5 10s. 


Enamelled Gold Brooch, 
Brilliant Centre, £3 3s. 


A large Selection of the New 

Enamelled Gold Jewellery, 
exquisite Reproductions of 
Natural Flowers. 


Wild Rose Pearl and Diamond Centre, 
£3 108, 


D BOND-ST, W. 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 


Gold Enamelled “ Wild Rose” 


Brooches, with Pearl and 
Diamond Centre, £6 63, 


Steam Factory: 
62 and 64, 
LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. 


Partridge, 


25, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 


> 


THE NEW SCREW BRACELET, to hold an ordinary 

Watch without increasing size by extra case. The neatest 

: oat 

simplest, and most secure Watch Bracelet ever invented. 
To be had only of J. W. Bmnson. 


With Watch £15 complete, Clients’ own watches fitted, 


THe 88” JEWELRY «resp, 


FOR WEDDING, SILVER WEDDING, 
AND OTHER GIFTS. 


‘The most suitable present 
for the year.”—Queen, 


“ When '88 you see, 
Good luck it brings to thee.” 
OLD Sona, 


Gold, or Platinum and Gold Bracelet, £4 ds. 
In Brilliants, £25, 
In Rubies and Diamonds, £10, 


Sleeve Links, £4 4s, 
Studs, £2 2s, 
Collar Stud, £1 1s, 
Scarf Pin, £2. 
Diamond ditto, £7. 


Brilliant Brooch, 
£21. 


Gold, £3 3s, 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. The largest assort- 
ment to choose from, as well asthe best possible value. 
Three more houses have just been added to this important 
department. Half a century’s reputation, 


(MAPLE and CO’S NEW SPECIMEN 

_ DINING-ROOMS, decorated and fully appointed with 
furniture in pollard oak, brown oak, Chippendale mahogany, 
antique carved oak, American walnut, and other woods, are 
now open to the public, and should be seen by all intending 
purchasers. 


THESE ROOMS are not only helpful as 

showing the effect of the furniture when arranged in an 
apartment, but also most suggestive as regards decorative 
treatment, as wellas a guide to the entire cost of furnishing 
in anv selected style. 


THE SEVILLE LADY’S EASY CHAIR, 


In Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £3 15s, 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


MAPLE and CO. devote special attention 
FUR to the production of high-class DINING-ROOM 
a NITURE that will afford permanent satisfaction in 
tea The numerous recommendations with which Messrs. 
ae e and Co. have been favoured by customers who have 
! ed the furniture for years is a pleasing testimony to the 
excellence of the articles. 
MAPLE and CO.DINING-ROOM 
an SUITES.—The LICHFIELD SUITE, in solid oak, 
ee or mahogany, consisting of six small and two elbow 
ont in leather, dining table with patent screw, also Early 
slish sideboard with plate glass back; and fitted with 
Cellaret, 16 guineas, 


MAPLE and GCO.—DINING-ROOM 


SUITES._The STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six | 


ren chairs, two easy chairs in leather, telescope dining 
a ie, sideboard with plate glass back and cellaret, and dinner 

gon, in light or dark oak, walnut or ash ; very substantial 
character ; 23 guineas. 


FURNITURE FOR EXPORTATION. 


VISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
ESTA eneD to INSPECT the largest FURNISHING 
of Po SHMENT in the world. Hundreds of Thousands 
ke. ape Worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
goo ae ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, all 
er are packed on the premises by experienced packers— 
sate, appa when goods are for exportation so as to insure 
every, The reputation of half a century. 


MAPLE & GO 


TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE 


[NDIAN CARPETS. 
INDIAN CARPETS: AT 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—MAPLE and CO, receive 
all the Finest Qualities of INDIAN CARPETS direct 
from their Agents, and sell them at Importers’ Prices, 
thus saving buyers of Indian Carpets at least two 
intermediate profits, 


APLE and CO. have also a great 
number of really fine Indian Carpets, measuring 
about 12 ft. hy 9ft., which they are offering at the low 
price of 7 guineas. as well as 2 varied assortment of 
other sizes at proportionate prices. 


PERSIAN CARPETS AvL 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—All these goodsare bought 
by MAPLE and CO,'S Agents in Persia, and sold at 
Importers’ Prices, thus saving purchasers of Persian 
Carpets at least two intermediate profits. 


TO BUYERS of ORIENTAL 

CARPETS.— MAPLE and CO. offer exceptional 
facilities to buyers of ORIENTAL CARPETS, The goods 
are exhibited in ware-rooms, some of whichare more than 
a hundred feet long, so that the very largest carpets can 
be fully displayed and minutely examined. 


Sp 
+t tee 


THE SEVILLE SUITE IN SADDLEBAGS AND VELVET. 


WORLD. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 
My TURKEY CARPET is, above 


all others, the most suitrble for the Dining-room, 
its agreeable warmth of colouring enhancing the effect 
of the furniture and decorations, and indicating alike 
the good taste and comfortable circumstances of its 
possessor, 


TURKEY CARPE ES AT 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—MAPLE and CO, are not 
only the Largest Importers of TURKEY CARPETS, 
but, having a Branch House at Smyrna, with Agency at 
Ouchak, the centre of, the weaving district, are able to 
exercise close supervision over the whole process of 
manufacture which is the only way that excellence of 
colouring and workmanship can be guaranteed. In this 
way, Maple and Co. save Turkey Carpet buyers at least 
two intermediate profits, 


MAPLE and CO._PARQUETERIE 
MAPLE and CO.—_PARQUETERIE 


FLOORING for Dining, Billiard, or Smoking 
Rooms; also for Ball-rooms, Public Halls, Vestibules, as 
well as for surrounds to_central carpets. Maple and Co, 
are now showing all the New Designs and Combinations 
uf Wood at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


atten 


“ttt Hay 


THE SEVILLE SETTEE, Persian Design and Coverings, mounted on velvet, £7 10s. 


MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by 
Special Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
The reputation of halfa century, Factories; Beaumont- 
place, Buston-road ; Southampton-buildings, Liverpool- 
road ; Park-street, Islington. 


HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of 
POUNDS’ WORTH of Manufactured GOODS 
ready for immediate delivery. All Goods marked in 
plain figures for net cash—a system established 50 
years. 


MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 

Appointment to her Majesty the Queen. The system 
of business is as established fifty years ago—namely, small 
profits on large returns for net cash. Acres of show-rooms 
for the display of first-class manufactured furniture. 


MAPLE’S FURNISHING STORES are 
the largest in the world, and one of the sights cf 
London. Acres of show-rooms. The highest class of furni- 
ture, carpets, and curtain materials. Novelties every day 
from all parts of the globe. Halfa century’s reputation, 


MAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants and 

direct importers of the finest Woods, Manufacturcrs 
of Dining-Room and other Furniture by steam power and 
improved machinery. Tottenham-court-road, Factories ; 
Beaumont - place, Euston-road; Southampton - buildings ; 
Liverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington; &c, 


THE SEVILLE GENT.’S EASY CHAIR, 
In Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £5 10s. 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 
500 IN STOCK. 


MAPLE and CO—BED-ROOM SUITES. 
The WHITBY SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, toilet table 
with glass affixed, washstand with marble top and tile back, 
pedestal cupboard, and three chairs, £10 15s. Ilustration 
free. 
MAPLE and CO.—BED-ROOM SUITES. 
The SCARBOROUGH SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
including wardrobe with plate-glass doors, and new-shaped 
washstand, £12 15s.; or, with bedstead and spring bedding, 
£17 10s. Designs and full particulars free. 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO. have seldom less than 


‘Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising 
some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 2ft. 6 in, to 5 ft. 6 in, 
wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase, 
if desired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
from designs only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thus 


voided. 
POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that 
this department is now so organised that they are fully pre- 
pared to execute and supply any article that can possibly be 
required in Furnishing, at the same price, if not less, than 
any other house in England, Patterns sent and quotations 


given free of charge. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. 
At the Burlington Fine Arts Club (17, Savile-row) there is 
to be seen, by the kind courtesy of the committee, an exceedingly 
interesting collection of works by John Sell Cotman, perhaps 
the last survivor of the once famous Norwich School. It was 
not, however, as an oil-painter like the two Cromes, Starke, 
and others, that Cotman has earned distinction. He remained 
throughout his career almost wholly a water-colour artist, 
and his occasional excursions into oil-painting will add nothing 
to his fame. At the same time, Cotman was not only a painter 
by profession but an architect by instinct ; and if in his later 
years he turned more to imaginative work, it can scarcely be 
held that his reputation is due to that period of his career, 
although, strangely enough, in his earliest work here ex- 
hibited, “ A Backwater in Park” (1), attributed to the year 
1798, he at that time was attracted chiefly by water and 
foliage. If this date be correct it coincides with the year in 
which, at the age of sixteen, Cotman left his father’s house at 
Norwich and came to London ; and it may thus be regarded as 
the one specimen still recognisable of his own untutored 
pencil. His. earlier. works show how quickly he fell under the 
influence of Girtin, and in such works as the noble “View 
of Durham” (4), with the castle and cathedral hanging 
over the then bright and rushing river, we find that all 
his efforts were directed towards composition and drawing. 
The colour is in every sense subordinate to the rest-of the 
work; and this is also the case in the view “On the Greta” 
(7), which, unless we are mistaken, shows almost as it 
now stands the well-known posting house, “The Morritt 
Arms,” little changed to-day externally from what it was 
seventy years ago. In the busy scene of “Norwich Market- 
place” (13), in 1805, we can trace Cotman’s greater confidence 
in himself, not only in arrangement but in the use of colour ; 
but even here the long nave of St. Peter's Church and the 
row of picturesque houses in bright sunlight have evidently 
more attractions for him than the groups of stalls and 
market-people with which the foreground is crowded. We 
should not omit to notice in this picture—one of the 
most striking in the exhibition—the care and knowledge 
with which Cotman treats his horses and cattle. In 
spite of his London life and training, he could still take 
interest in things pertaining to the country ; and now and 
again similar touches of Nature appear in what would other- 
wise be little more than architectural studies. Passing by 
“St. Luke’s Chapel” (20) at the north-east corner of Nor- 
wich Cathedral, and “Ely Cathedral” (22), as seen 
from what is now known as the Park, we pass on to 
a very simple study of a “ Draining Mill” (25) in the 
Lincolnshire Fens, which seems to mark a turning-point in 
Cotman’s career. It gives almost the first suggestion of 
pure landscape painting, of which two more complete 
instances are to be found in “Bishopgate Bridge. Nor- 
wich” (26), from the river bank, and “ Mousehold Heath” 
(31), which, although painted as early as 1810, shows that he 
was already beginning to, feel Turner’s influence in the use of 
colour. Possibly it was the same influence which induced him 


to try his hand at sea-painting, of which the “ Boats off Yar- 
mouth” (37) and a schuyt in full sail “Off the Dutch Coast” 
(41) are conspicuous examples of Cotman’s power to render 
water in motion. His visit to Normandy stimulated his love 
of architecture still more, and with it a love of details.always 
subordinated to the general effect. ~The view of “Mont St. 
Michel ” (43) as approached from Pontorson is a very remark- 
able study of aerial effect, and must rank very high’ among 
the artist's works. In such works as “The Hotel de Ville, 
Ghent” (51), “Malines” (57), and others, the love for Gothic 
buildings and architectural effect is again prominent ; but 
when he comes back to England we find—as in the “ Fram- 
lingham Castle” (56) and, in a less degree, in the “ Rochester 
Castle ” (50)—his love of Nature once more dominant. In the 
latter, moreover, we trace the tendency, which increases in 
later years, to employ bright and positive colours to depict 
effects which were only strong by comparison, and of which 
the importance would by any other artist of equal eminence 
have been reduced in. works of so small dimensions. This 
tendency, which can only be attributed to Turner's influence, 
became more and more marked as time went on, until ib 
reaches a climax in such works as “The Blue Afternoon” (63), 
painted in 1831. 

One of the most attractive works in the whole series is the 
scene on the Avon, near Bristol, described as “ Blasting St. 
Vincent’s Rock” (76), and it throws a curious light on 
Cotman’s habits, as well as on his powers, to find that this 
picture was made, not from Nature, but from asketch by the late 
Rev. J. Balwer, of which the original is here exhibited. 
Another interesting picture is that of “ Charing-cross with 
Charles I.’s Statue” (83), which, however, suggests that the 
artist was sadly cramped, and endeavoured to get too much on 
to his paper by narrowing the distances between old North- 
umberland House and the Golden-cross Hotel. 

In addition to the water-colours, there is a fine collection 
of Cotman’s. drawings in black and white—in pencil, sepia, 
chalk, &e. Among those especially noteworthy are “ A Wreck 


- off Yarmouth” (102), “A View of Norwich” (109) from 


the river near St. Anne’s Staithe, and “A Moonlight Scene” 
(114) representing a storm at sea, with a fishing - boat 
on the crest of a wave. Altogether, the exhibition is very 
illustrative of the artistic career of one who will always hold 
high rank among English water - colour painters, and the 
committee of the Burlington Fine-Arts Club are to be con- 
gratulated on the success of their efforts to bring a painter’s 
life, as shown in his works, before the public. 


Mr. Mendoza’s Exhibition of “ Black and White ” at the St. 
James's Gallery (King-street, St. James's), is now the only dis- 
play of the kind, unless exception be made in favour of the remote 
room at Burlington House, so seldom entered by those who 
throng to see the pictures. The St. James's Gallery, on the 
present occasion, shows very fairly the wide range of method 
and medium admissible under the term “black and white ”— 
from Mr. James Webb's sea-pieces in oils to Mr. Lamotte's 
specimen of a pure line engraving, ‘A Daughter of Eve” 
(90), and even Miss E. A. Cooper’s very careful and finely- 


finished drawing, in sanguin, entitled “Friends” (28), Qf 
children’s portraits, however, the palm is borne away by Mrs 
Alice Bach's portrait-study (49), a face in which childich 
moulding of feature is preserved with a very considerab] 
touch of character. Miss Cohen also sends a delicately-painted, 
somewhat pensive face (81), and Mr. Alma-Tadema a, finely. 
drawn profile-study (99). Animal drawing is represented a 
Mr. S. ‘I. Dadd’s “Our Noble Ancestor” (179), a litter a 
terrier puppies viewing their stuffed progenitor with mingled 
awe and contempt; and Mr. Caldwell’s “ Distinguished 
Foreigner” (103), an aristocratic black poodle being received 
by his English friends, and the same artist’s “ Litigation ” (11) 
kittens and puppies struggling for a bone with considerable 
vigour. In landscape work the exhibition is particularly well 
furnished. Mr. Nelson Drummond would; perhaps, achieve 
more marked effect if he were less versatile ; but, in any case 
his’ “Incense-Breathing Morn” (194), in every sense an im. 
aginative work, deserves high praise, as does his “‘ Misty Morn” 
(10) on one of the reaches of the Thames. Miss J. R. Thomas's 
“Canal at Bruges ” (188) is an even more striking instance of 
how a spot can be poetised without loss to its reality. There 
is in such a work far more of the hazy atmosphere of the Low 
Countries than in Mr. Barraud’s “ Belfry of Ghent” (111), or 
even Mr. A. Webb's “ Dordrecht” (6)—finely drawn as is this 
Jast-named. Among the other attractions of this little exhi- 
bition may be mentioned Mr. R. F. Hensman’s “ Alone” (17) 
and Miss Wyman’s “Gaslight Study” (31)—the former a 
seated and the latter.a standing female figure having much in 
common; Mr. C. Whymper’s “ Grouse - driving” (18); Mr. 
Appleton’s mezzo-tint of Fanny Kemble (58) from Sir T. 
Lawrence’s sketch; Mrs. Tadema’s two studies from her 
picture (98) ; Sir F. Leighton’s pencil sketches (110 and 138) 
both studies of old men’s heads; a head (116) in India ink by 
Mr. James Hayllar; Miss Anna Alma-Tadema’s minutely- 
accurate “ Harebells” (150); Mr. G.S. Walter's spirited sea- 
piece “On the Edge of the Goodwins” (175); Mr. Clough 
Bromley’s etchings, of which that of “ Goring on the Thames” 
(208) is the brighter and more successful ; Miss M. Gemmell’s 
portrait of Mrs. W. Cunard (195) and Mr. C. J. Fox’s study of 
South Coast scenery (212), in which the trees and foliage of the 
foreground are especially well executed. 


Messrs. Alexander Baird and Son, of Kelvinbridge, Glasgow, 
sen a few samples of their new Christmas and New-Year 
greeting cards of chaste design. 

The Board of Trade have received through the Foreign 
Office the undermentioned rewards, which have been made by 
the United States Government to certain of the offssers and 
crew of the British steam-ship Bavarian, in recognition of 
services rendered by them to the shipwrecked crew of the 
American schooner Eddie Pierce on Sept. 26 last :—A gold 
watch and chain to the master, Archibald W. Ball; a gold 
medal and 50 dols. to the chief officer, George W. Muir ; and a 
sum of 10 dols. to each of the seven seamen, John Oliver John- 
stone, James Byrne, James Henry Spencer, Arthur M‘Guire, 
James Burns, John Hurley, and Thomas Jones. 


C. E. BIRCH, Painter, 


19. BLOOMSBURY-ST., LONDON, W.C. 
SPECIALTIES IN PLAIN & ARTISTIC PAINTING OF HOUSES. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 

TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTES, 
VENETIANS. 

PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 

PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 

PLUMBING, GLAZING. 

DILAPIDATIONS. 

REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIPTION. ! 

SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. / 


and 


Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed and sent 
to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


MAPPIN « WEBB 


eo 


One Pair Grape Scissors, Nutcracks, and Picks, Rings. 


in Morocco Case, Electro-Silver, £1 5s. 


~~ re aa 

“Just Out” Cruet (Regd.). Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons, 
Electro-Silvey, £1 16s. and Muffineer. 

Spoons to match, 2s. each. : In Best Morocco Case, £2. 


= = re SS 2 = = 
Rich fluted-design Double Biscuit or Cake Basket, 
inside richly gilt, £4 4s. 


Cc. E. BIRCH 


» begs to inform the Public that 
he personally superintends all 
orders intrusted to him. 


= Two Solid Silver Napkin 
Neatly Engraved, in 
Case, 34s. 


Dot Muffineer, 
Electro-Silver, 


rise 
Sterling Silver, 
10s, 6d. 


OXFORD-ST., WEST END, 158, 
POULTRY, CITY, 18, 


Manufactories 
and Show-Roomsj Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 


BEST 4% 
GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY DIGESTED.—_MADE INSTANTLY. 


Have the largest and most Artistic Stock 
of STERLING and ELECTRO SILVER 
PRESENTS in the Kingdom. 


Richly Cut Glass Jug and Two Beakers 


PURE 
Soluble 


COCOA 


LANCET.—« Delicate aroma.’—"“ PURE and unmixed.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ tt is admirable.” — 
“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 


HEALTH.—“ PURITY is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Cut Glass Claret Jug, Solid 
Silver Mounts, £3 108. 


with 
Sterling Silver Mounts, £4 10s. ; . 


Mappin& Webb's £5 Case Knives and Forks, containing 
12 pairs, richly chased, as illustrated. The same,with Plain Blades, 
£4 58. The same, with Pearl Handles, engraved, £5; plain, £4 103. 


Escallop Butter Shell and Knife, ine 
glass lining. Blectro-Silver, 12s. 
Sterling Silver, £2 2s. 


| LONDON. 


134, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Six Solid Silver Afternoon ‘Tea Spoons aud ‘Tongs, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST-FREE. 


in best Morocco Casa, £2 15s, 


fa} 
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BPUBNISH -THROUGHOUT 


Z WANN SX CQO., 
; 67 to 72, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, 


Near Tottenham-court-road, London. 
Orders per post receive prompt and careful attention. 


oET 


LUXURIOUS DIVAN EASY-CHAIR, 
523. 6d. 


SUPERIOR DIVAN EASY-CHAIR, 
‘15s. 


a % 
ROSEWOOD INLAID DAVENPORT, 
With Drawers at side, and fitted with pigeon-holes, 65s. 
An immense assortment of Writing-Tables, Book-Cases, 
5 &c., always on view. 


A Large Assortment of Hasy-Chairs always 
on yiew in the Show-Rooms, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


oi 


PEARLS DIRECT FROM THEIR PEARLIMG FLEET 
I8 NEW BOND S'W. 


' 
THE FAMOUS EMBROCATION 


Dr. RICHTER'S EXPELLE Trade-Mark, a COMET 


las stood the test of a Quarter of a Century, and is universally acknowledged to be of unequalled efficacy. 


RICHTER’S I 


EXPELLER § 


Trademark Comet 


BEW ARE 
of substitutes bear- 
‘ing a similar title! 


Write for Dr. Richter’s 
“Guide to Good Health,” 
a valuable book of advice ; 
it costs nothing. 


It never fails to instantly relieve and expel the most obstinate Pains of whatever description, and has positively 
cure’l cases of long standing for which all other Remedies had been tried in vain. 


Of all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Bottle; or post-free, at 1s. 5d. and 8s. per Bottle. 


Dr. RICHTER & CO., 1 & 2, Railway-vlace, Fenchurch-st., London, E.C. 
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CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 8-fold, from 8s. 6d. per 
doz, Gent’s 4-fold, from 4s. 11d. per doz, 


CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Children, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 


Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 


ROBINSON &% CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


SCH WEITIZER’S 


COCOATINA. X& 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. | 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Sold in 41b., $lb., and 11», Tins, 
BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c. 


and 


MINTONS CHINA. 
“THE VICTORIA.” 


In Golden-Brown, Deep Blue. Light Blue, 
Green or Egyptian Ked, with Burnished 
Gold Lines and Biges. 


THE BEST FURNISHING 


(Regd.) 


esign. 
1 8s. 6d. 


DIVAN TABLE, 


2s. Od, Ebonized, Stained nut, or WALNUT OR EBONIZED OVERMANTEL, 
paar aa a, Ms Hele With Eight beyelled-edge Silvered Glass Plates, 4ft. wide 
milion, with shelf under, 12s. 9d. by S3ft. 6in. high, £2 5s, 


GUIDE EXTANT, POST-FREE. ‘ 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 
London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
qualities at most reasonable prices. 


THE 


“LOUIS” 


VELVETEEN, sis 
S. SAINSBURY's 

Fragrant Perfume AVENDER 
Lavender Flowers and most choice and W ATE PR. 


from English 

delicate scents. 
VERY - LCASTUNG. 

ive 4 177, STRAND, LONDON. 

At the Railway Bookstalls and generally throughout the country. 


S.SAINSBURY 


06 Prices, ds., 18. 6d., 2s. 38., 4s. 6d., and 68.3 post-free, 2d. extra. In neat Cases, suitable 


for Presents, from 3s. to 15s. 6d.; post-free, 3d. extra. 


FAULKNER’S CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 
PDHTBCTION IMPOSSIBLE. 
KNOWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 


These Magnificent Stones 
in GOLD, HALL - MARK 
made by most exper 
men; detection jmposs 
Defy the BEST JUDGES 
them from DIAMONDS. 
liancy and lustre are most waryel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 
The Stones being real Crystals, and 
splendidly faceted. They | vesist 
acids, alk s,and intense heat, All 
stones set by diamond-setters, and 
beautifully finished, 

Single-stone Earrings, 
per pair; Scarf Pi 
Pendants, Necklets, 4 
Much worn for Court 2 
oceasions, Testimonials from 
parts of the World, 
are daily gaining 
through 
been award 
from the G 

The Public are earnestly invited 
to INSPECT our marvellous selec- 
tion now oN Vinw, whichastonishes 
all Visitors, Catalogues post-free. 

Novick.— These stones cannot 
possibly be had elsewhere at any 
price, and are only to be obtained 
of the SOLER IMPORTER and 
AOTURER, 


ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 
REGENT - STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


"The bril- 


Screw HAR- 
RINGS, 21s, 
25s. 
Smaller, 10s., 
16s. 
Ditto, with 
Wires, at 
same Price, 


Scarr PL, 


8. 
Smaller, 10s, 
Stud to 
Match, 
8s, and 10s, 


all 
These stones 
e 


SOT 
Hoooug LNGOSAUD 


167, 


d Gold, 38s, 
Smaller, 32s. 
Diamond Head. 


Established 1860. 


Two Doors from Burlington-street, 


Pretty Broocn, with Crystals or Pearl 
Centres, 15s, 


DISREGARDED DEFECTS OF 


DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO THE CURVES 
OF THE SPINE. By T. W. YN, F.R.C.S 


W ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on application to fi 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street, London: J. BuMPuUS, Oxford-street. 


FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON, 


: PETER ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
O*% RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
approbation--no matter the distance—with an excellent fitting 
Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever. 

Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 


NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 
Richest Qualities, can be supplied hy PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. Good fitting Dressmakers 
are sent to all parts of England with a full assortment of goods, 
and to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 
Regent-street, Nos, 256 to 262. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING 
very moderate charges. 


GILKS, VELVETS, BROCADES, an immense 


Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses. Patterns free, 


“ *. aa 
UR SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing” MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS. A fresh delivery from “Como,” 33, 11d. 
43, 6d., 5s. 9d., to 10s. 6d. Patterns free. 


VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 


and superb variety, all very moderate in price, varying 


Price One Shilling. 


4 


¢ 


at 


from 1 to 10 guineas. 
NEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 
beautiful variety of New Designs from 14 to 6 guineas, 
BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 
New and Novel. 


ETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET. 


PETER ROBINSON | 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


For Wills and Bequests, sce page 632; Music, page 634, 
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“HANDS ACROSS THE SEA.” 
We sometimes laugh at French dramatists for their ludicrous 
ignorance of English life, manners, and customs. Although 
we are only separated from Paris by a short journey, the 
Englishman on the stage is still invariably represented with 
weeping whiskers and a Scotch plaid suit. Englishwomen are 
represented as coarse, vulgar, and badly dressed ; and it is not 
too much to say that,so far as our domestic life is concerned, 
the Japanese know more about us than the average educated 
Frenchman. But, on the other hand, how foreigners must 
laugh at us, if ever they trouble to study our stage or look at 
our modern plays! Clever and observant men like Mr. Sidney 
Grundy, Mr. Henry Pettitt, and many more seem to be under 
the impression that the foreigner—be he Russian or French- 
man—possesses a deadly influence with women. Granted a 
woman of unimpeachable character and blameless life—a 
virtuous wife, a good mother—she has only to be left alone 
with a man with a foreign accent in order to be insulted with 
vulgar protestations of affection and treated to scenes of violence. 
The stage foreigner, as presented to the gaze of admiring 
Englishmen, is an individual who is always in dress clothes, and 
is perpetually bribing ladies’-maids to admit him into my lady’s 
chamber after dark, when he is not expected, and is certainly not 
wanted. Many years ago, in two plays, Sardou made_use of 
this scene of violence towards an innocent woman. He used 
it in “ Nos Intimes ” ( “ Peril”), and he used it in the “ Maison 
Neuve.” But in both cases the wife, though innocent, had 
been extremely imprudent, and at least suggested to a very 
vain man that his attentions, if offered, would not be wholly 
displeasing. This, in fact, is the very essence of the situation, 
which has wholly escaped the attention of the English 
dramatists who annex it. It is enough for them that the wife 
is innocent, and that she is within an approachable distance 
of some convenient French windows. Put any average 
Englishwoman in Paris, and whether introduced or not to her 
aggressor, she is sure, sooner or later, to be attacked by a 
foreigner in evening dress, who considers that, if she is the 
rabbit he is the snake, and that he can assuredly fix her with 
his glassy eye and fascinate her in five minutes. One would 
have thought that such situations would have been reserved 
for the cheap literature devoured by emancipated school-girls 
and hysterical waiting-maids; but they occur so often on 
the modern stage that it is worth while calling attention to 
them, in the hope that in the future some motive may be dis- 
covered for these nocturnal acts of violence. Scarcely, how- 
ever, have we recovered from the shock of Mr. Sidney Grundy’s 
Russian, in “The .Dean’s Daughter,’ when we find his 
partner, Mr. Pettitt, giving us another foreigner of the same 
pattern—this time a Frenchman—in “* Hands Across the Sea.” 
A young English lady, happily married, who has a positive 
detestation for flirtation, and who seldom leaves her husband's 
side, is “ marked down,” as it were, by one of these determined 
creatures. Unless the man isa born fool, he must know that 
his efforts to captivate would in this instance be absolutely 
useless; but it is enough for him that his victim is within 
reach. “Once on board the lugger!” used to be the cry of 
the old transpontine villain. ‘Once within the French 
windows !” is the echo of the modern stage villain. Of course, 
improbable or not, it leads up to the well-worn catastrophe. 
“You shall love me!” “I won't! Leave the honse!” “TI 
sha'n’t! You don’t know what devotion means!” “I don’t 
want to!’’ Then over go the tables and chairs, down goes 
the bell-rope and enter the infuriated husband, who saves his 
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fainting darling when her strength is almost spent! From 
that instant the rest of the play is all plain-sailing. The 
husband assaults the villain, and they snarl at one another. 
A few minutes after, the French villain is found murdered, and 
the crime is at once fastened on the innocent husband, who is 
known to have a deadly hatred of the murdered man. Will 
it be believed that Mr. Pettitt has actually used this 
motive again, and successfully? It has heen done at the 
Adelphi scores of times; it has been done at Drury-Lane; it 
has been done by innumerable authors at the Princess's: but 
up it comes again, smiling, in the new Australian drama that 
is a very bright, well-arranged and successful one, but when 
examined will be found to have very little colonial flavour 
about it, unless local ‘colour is given by an old settler who 
continually—in the warmth of his heart—shouts out: “ Ad- 
vance, Australia!” Mr. Pettitt knows more about the 
building up of a play than most of his companions. He has 
in him, very strongly, the dramatic faculty. The pity of it is 
that he does not take a little more trouble, and write a play 
that would be really worthy of his unquestionable talent. 
One scene in the new drama is as well arranged and dramat- 
ically effective as anything that Mr. Pettitt has ever done ; 
but it is comparatively wasted here. We allude to the meeting 
of husband and wife on board ship—the husband a rescued 
convict, the wife a passenger—both dying to speak to one 
another, but both compelled to silence. An author who could 
suddenly stumble on a scene like that ought to write a better 
play than “Hands Across the Sea.” But the answer will be— 
What does it matter? As much money is made by bad plays 
as by good plays ;. the stalest effects are the safest ; rubbish, as 
some call it, has a mercantile value ; and cheap melodramatic 
audiences are not so mighty particular. With such reasoning the 
critic has, naturally, no sympathy whatever. It may be true 
or it may be false; all he desires is that a clever man should 
show his muscle and not shirk any encounter. Scores of 
dramatists could not write a play of real artistic value if they 
were paid for it. They can botch and patch and re-arrange, 
but they cannot create. We believe Mr. Pettitt can, if he only 
tries, do much better work than is found in these hurriedly 
prepared dramas for an ill-stocked market. But he turns 
back contentedly to the farmer’s daughter pursued by the 
graceless villain, to the ridiculous foreigner who thinks that 
every innocent woman will fall at his feet, and to the innocent 
man discovered on his enemy’s corpse. With these he rings 
the changes, and the public applaud him. There is no better 
melodramatic actor even now after these long years of service 
than Mr. Henry Neville. Old Time has passed him by. He is 
still young, active, interesting,and enthusiastic, and the author 
is lucky who has such a willing worker toaid him. Mr. Neyille 
never sulks with his part, or puts obstacles in the way, or hinders 
the dramatic scheme in which he is concerned. Invariably he 
gives his best work, and his influence is both wholesome 
and inspiriting. Conscientious also, very pleasant, and ever 
earnest is Miss Mary Rorke, who is one of our popular actresses 
who is constantly improving. She does not go back: she 
advances. Mr. E. W. Garden and Miss Webster are excellent 
in a couple of not very well written or conceived comedy 
characters ; and good service was done in minor characters by 
Mr. Julian Cross, Mr. Abingdon, Mr. Bucklaw, and Mr. Edmund 
Gurney. The best and most ambitious acting, however, was 
shown by Mr. R. Pateman, whose death-scene, though pain- 
fully realistic, was extremely clever. It has been urged, on 
behalf of Mr. Pettitt, that the most extravagant incidents 
in this drama were derived from actual life and a story 
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in itself so extraordinary that it was not believed, -y, 

in Paris. That may be so. But the extravagant accidents 
in life do not always make the best dramas. Things on bie 
stage need not always be probable, but they must he postible 
to the intelligence and understanding of the ordinary 
spectator. Mr. Grundy’s Dean may have existed somewhere & 
other ; but he is not typical of the ordinary sober dignitary 
of the Established Church. There was once a Bishop wie 
was a thorough-paced scoundrei ; but to represent a Bishop Pe 
a blackguard would be a dramatic absurdity. Br: 


Mr. G. W. Taylor has offered the sum of £50,000 to founa 
a Congregational college affiliated to the Melbourne University 
the offer being dependent on a similar amount being subscribed 
by the colony. 

The Countess of Meath, at a drawingroom held by Mrs 
Goodhart at Canterbury on Nov. 17, gave an address which 
resulted in the formation of another branch of the Children’s 
Ministering League. Mainly through the exertions of Lady 
Meath, there are now established in various parts of the world 
500 branches of the league, with a membership of 15,000, 

Application has been made to Mr, Justice Chitty, in the 
Chaneery Division, for the distribution of the late Rev, William 
Wight’s estate among the next-of-kin. By his will, which 
has been declared void, Mr. Wight provided for the establish. 
ment of a “College of Social and Domestie Science for 
Ladies” on novel and eccentric lines. His Lordship made a 
decree as requested. 


The Lord Mayor presided on Noy. 19 at the annual meeting 
of the Working Lads’ Institute, Whitechapel, and, in moving 
the adoption of the report, said he felt that it was an admir- 
able institution, and he was glad to see that the educational 
process going on included shorthand and French. Prizes for 
progress at the evening classes were afterwards distributed, 
and a swimming-cup, presented by the Lord Mayor, was 
awarded. The building is now complete, it having been com- 
menced five years ago. The second wing consists of a large 
swimming-bath, a gymnasium, and a lecture hall. 

The twelfth annual distribution of prizes to pupil-teachers 
connected with the Westminster Teachers’ Association took 
place on Noy. 17, at the Westminster Townhall, under the 
presidency of Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P. There were also 
present on the platform the Duchess of Teck and Princess 
Victoria of ‘Teck, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and the Rey, 
J. Diggle (the chairman of the School Board). The prizes, 
about forty in number, were distributed by the Duchess of 
Teck. They consisted of handsomely-bound books and various 
valuable articles, and were awarded for religious knowledge, 
needlework, French, drawing, and general knowledge. 

A concert in aid of the funds of Princess Frederica’s Con- 
valescent Home was given on Noy. 16 at Prince's Hall, under 
the patronage of Princess Christian and Princess Frederica. 
The report of the committee states the object of the home to be 
the providing of fresh air, rest, and good food for poor married 
women, with their infants, who, after the birth of their 
children, are in want of care and comfort. Patients of all 
nationalities and religious denominations are admitted ; and 
during the period of three weeks, which they stay in the 
Home, clothing of every description is found for both mother 
and child. The committee earnestly request donations and 
subscriptions to enable them to carry on the good work. The 
concert was well attended. 


& SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


( * Adjoining 
“ Stereoscopic Company 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per Cent. 


FIIGH-CLASS JEWELLERY. 
The Stock of Bracelets, Brooches, Ear- 
rings, Necklets, &e., 1s the largest and choicest 
in London, and contains designs of rare beauty 
and excellence not to be obtained elsewhere, an 
inspection of which is respectfully invited. 


ORIENTAL PEARLS.— Choice 
strung Pearl Necklaces, in single, three, 
or five rows, from £10 to £5000; also an im- 
mense varicty of Pearl and Gold mounted 
Ornaments, suitable for Bridesmaids and Bridal 
Presents. 


PEARL and DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS,—A magnilicent and varied 
collection to select from. 


RIDAL PRESENTS.—Special 
attention is devoted to the production of 
elegant and inexpensive novelties suitable for 
Bridesmaids’ Presents. Original designs and 
estimates prepared free of charge. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 
COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
CAUTION.—The Company regret 


to find that many of their Designs are 
being-copied in a very inferior quality, charged 
at higher prices,and inserted in a similar form 
of advertisement, which is ealeulated to mis- 
lead the public. 


They beg to notify that their only London 
retail address is 112, REGEN T-STREET, W. 


Fine Diamo; 


erg SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS.” 
“We know of no enterprise of recent 
years which has been crowned with greater 
snecess than the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Company, of 112, Regent-street, who, just eight 
years ago, opened their show-rooms to place 
the productions of their workshops direct 
before the public, thus saving purchasers the 
numerous intermediate profits which are ob- 
tained by ‘middle-men’ on high-class goods. 
Such has been the appreciation by the public 
that the Company have now the largest business 
in England, and are quite supplanting the old- 
fashioned houses: that pride themselves upon 
having been established so many decades, but 
have utterly failed to keep pace with the times, 
and find it impossible to depart from their long 
credit system, entailing bad debts, for which cash 
buyers have to compensate."—Court Journal, 


Pine Diamond Cresce 
£50, 0 


Fine Diamond Lyre Brooch, £15. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


POST-FREE. 


Rings, from £15 to 


nt Brooch, or Hair-Pin, 
ther sizes, from £27. 


Fine Diamond and Pearl Swalfw Brooch, 
in best Morvcco Case, price £5, 


Fine Brazilian Diamond Star, forming Br 
P Pendant, or Hair-Pin, £22 10s. gen, 


Sy 93 2 
Vaten Bracelet, 


teh 


Fine Diamond Spider Brooch, £10. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST-FREF, 


Fine Diamond and Pearl 
three-part Ring, £21, 


Fine Diamond Brooch or Hair-Pin, £11 103. 


IAMOND ORNAMENTS.—A 
magnificent assortment of Rings, Stars, 
Sprays, Flies, Necklaces, &c., composed of the 
finest White Diamonds, mounted in special and 
original designs, and sold direct to the public 
at merchants’ cash prices. 


GAPPHIRES from Ceylon, but 
with London cutting, mounted alone, or 
with Diamonds, in a great variety of ornaments. 


NOVELTIES .—A succession of 
Novelties by the Company’s own artists 

and designers is constantly being produced to 

anticipate the requirements of purchasers. 


CASH PRICES.—The Company, 

conducting their business both in buying 
and selling for cash, are enabled to offer pur- 
chasers great advantages over the usual credit 
houses, All goods are marked in plain figures 
for cash without discount, 


PP ROBATION.— Selected 

parcels of goods forwarded to the country 

on approval when desired. Correspondents, 

not being enstomers, should send a London 
reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS have, 
through this means, the adyantage of 
being supplied direct from an immense London 
stock, containing all the latest novelties, and 
which are not obtainable in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care and 
faithfulness under the immediate supervision 
of a member of the Company. Where the selec- 
tion is left to the firm, customers may rely upon 
good taste and diseretion being used, and i 
prices being exactly the same as if a persona! 
selection were made. 


TTESTIMONIALS.—The numerons 

recommendations with which the Gold- 
smiths’ Company have been favoured by  cus- 
tomers, is a pleasing testimony to the excellence 
and durability of their manufactures. 


OLD JEWELLERY, Diamonds, 
and Plate taken in exchange or bought 
for cash. 


JMEDALS.—Awarded Seven Gold 
and Prize Medals and the Legion ia 

Honour, a special distinetion conferred on th 

Firm for the excellence of their manufactures. 


CATALOGUE, containing 
thousands of designs, beautifully ae 
trated, sent post-free to all parts of the Wor': 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT-STREET. CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Now ready, 


ue YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 
A New Opera by 


§. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


° Vocal Score, 5s, net. 
Pianoforte Solo (arranged by J. WM. Wadsworth) -- 
Libretto, 1s. net. 
Waltz, Quadrille, and Lancers (arranged hy P. 
Bucalossi) MP sent) a +. each 
Pianoforte Arrangement, by Kuhe, Boyton Smith, 
Smallwood, and C. Godfroy, jun, -- Any ais 
Selection for the Pianoforte (1s played by all the 
qnilitary bands), by 6, Godfrey, jun. +. 23, 0d. net. 
Farmer's Fantasia for Violin and Piauoforte on dd. net. 


JEPITA at TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


Just produced with enormous success, after a run of 
700 nights in the provinces, 


PEPITA LECOCQ’S POPULAR OPERA. 


Vocal Score, 53. not. 
Pianoforte Score, 33. net. 
“«Ppepita’ is a big success; and people who wish to hear 
tuneful music, replete with humorous and dramatic effects, 
ought to visit Toole’s Theatre,”"—Standard. 


perita WALTZ and LANCERS. 
Arranged by BUCALOSSI. 23, net. 


PEP QUADRILLE. 
Arranged hy CHARLES COOTE. 


33. Od. net. 


2s. Od. net. 
23, Od. net. 


2s, net. 


TOSTI'S NEW SONGS. 
M°2E AND MORE. 


Words by John Muir. 

Sung by Mr. 
Beir. EYES. 
Words by F..E. Weatherly, 


Sung by Mr. Alec, Marsh. 
Twelfth Edition. 


MAUDE VALERIE WHITH’S NEW SONG. 
S° WE’LL GO NO MORE A-ROVING. 


Words by Byron. 
A charming Song, by this most popular Composer, 
ERNEST FORD. 
BECAUSE I LOVE THEE, 
Immense success. Sung Everywhere. 
HAMISH M'CUNN, 


pore FORTH THE WINE. 


Words by John Stuart Blackie. 


D AY OF LOVE. 
Words by T. Moore. 
FREDERIO CLIFFE. 
[HE BUFFOON. 
Words by Edward Oxenford. 
Sung by Signor Foli. 
P. BUCALOSSI, 


LA ZINGARA. 


_, Spanish Gipsy Song, 
Sung with immense success by Nikita. 
NEW DANCE MUSIC, 
P, BUCALOSSI. 
ASTORELLA. Waltz. 


By Composer of “* My Queen” Waltz. 


PicK-4- BACK. Polka, 


By Composer of ‘ P. and 0.” Polka, 


ALFRED CELLIER. 
QGUMMER 
k 


aurington Foote, 


NIGHT IN MUNICH. 


By Composer of Dorothy.” 
MAY OSTLERE, 


(THE). Waltz. 
By Composer of “ Hypatia Waltz.” 


(CHAS EEE and CO”S PIANOFORTES, 


TIARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 
Sule, or on the Three-Years’ System. New or Secondhand. 


Ce and CO.S IRON-FRAMED 

OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, Manufactured expressly for 
extreme climates, from 35 Guineas. Testimonials from all 
parts of the World, 


HAPPELL and CO’/S STUDENTS’ 


PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO”S NEW ORGAN 


Waltz. 


[BEAM 


HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 11 guineas | 


to 90 guineas. 


G LOUGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 guineas to 250 guineas, 
Pronownced by the highest judges to be superior to all others 
in quality of tone, ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-free, 
OMAPPERLE and Co.,50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


Loves GOLDEN DREAM WALTZ, 


OVE'S GOLDEN DREAM. By THEO 
- BONHEUR. Splendidly Illustrated. This most charm- 
ing Waltz must become the success of the season and the 
rage of London, Performed with overwhelming applause ab 
allthe Exhibitions, Promenade Concerts, &c. 2s. net. Band 
and Military Parts now ready. 

Lonpon Music Pusnisitye Company (Limited), 

54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


R. SIMS REEVES will Sing LINDSAY 


A LENNOX’S popular Song, “ Love’s Golden Dream,” 
during the coming season, 28, net.—LONDON Music PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, 54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


J OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAT, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
METZLER and co. 
METZLER and CO, 
JSTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS, 
NEW SONGS. 
NEW DUETS. 
NEW PART-SONGS. 
NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
NEw PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
NEW VIOLIN AND PIANO MUSIC. 
POPULAR TUTORS for 
RVERY INSTRUMENT. 
NEW ANTHEMS. 
NEW SERVICES. 
NEW CANTATAS. 
METZLER'S RED ALBUM, 1s. 
ETZLER'S THEMATIC CATALOGUE 


AVA of NEW MUSIC sent GRATIS and POST-FREE, 
ETZLER and CO., 
a 


Importers of the 


M4S°N and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
MA4AS°N and HAMLIN PIANOS. 
Roxiscy PIANOS. 
QRGANO-PIANOS. 
MUSTEL ORGANS. 
ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. 
'j I0LINS and all other 
GTRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
(CORNETS and all other 
BRS INSTRUMENTS. 
(CLABIONETS and all other 
FREED INSTRUMENTS. 
por INSTRUMENTS for the 
rox SYMPHONIES. 
AUTOMATIC INSTRUMENTS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES sent 
GRATIS and POST-FREE. 


M ETZLER and CO., 
42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and COS PIANOS, 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
- Illustrated Lists ree. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


IANOS, £15; PIANOS, £20; PIANOS, £25. 

An opportunity now offers to those who are able to pay 

cash of purchasing really good Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, 
Erard and other good makers at nominal prices. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


28.—COLLARD COTTAGE PIANO, iron 

plate, ivory keys, patent escapement action, fretwork 

front. Suitable for School practice. Very cheap. Cash only. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. 


235.—BROADWOOD COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE, in handsome Walnut-Wood Case, nearly 
new, fullest compass of seven octaves, and Trichord, A great 
bargain. Cost £57 15s.a short time since. May he seen at 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker-street. 


£  BRARD (London) PIANO. In 


elegant case, beautifully ebonized and gilt, repetition 
check action; seven octaves. Nearly new. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. 
rf 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only,and that their only address is 
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NEW MUSIC. 


A CASKET OF VOCAL GEMS FOR ls. 


MORLEY and CO.S NEW SERIES of 
SONG-BOOKS (Popular Modern Songs), 
Full music size. Suitable for all. 


\ \ ° 
Post-free 13 stumps each volume, 


T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 

i Book 1. New Songs by Pinsuti. 
Watching the Embers +» Ciro Pinsuti. 
Many a Mile Away. -. eis Ciro Pinsuti. 
Patience Rewarded .. . +. Ciro Pinsuti, 
Someone’s Sweetheart —.- C.ro Pinsuti. 


T. JAMES'S SONG-BOOKS. 


e % Book 2. Bass or Baritone songs. . 
First in the Field +» Theo, Bonheur. 

Old Messmates Thomas Hutchinson, 
The Outpost .«. ae ae Ciro Pinsuti. 

The Watchman ae Joseph P. Knight. 


: 
T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 
Book 3, Modern Songs worth Singing. 
The Watchman and the Child .. FP. H, Cowen, 
Fairy Tales a aA a « A, H. Behrend, 
Waiting, ny darling, for you -. Henry Pontet. 
Thine for Ever Thomas Hutchinson, 


T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 

Book 4. New Huniorous Songs. 
The Merry Old Mud... Louis Diehl. 
Turning the Tables .. A. J, Caldicott, 
Cleverly Caught Eis . Henry Pontet, 
Jem ae . «. Cotsford Dick. 


T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 

_. Book5. Popular Songs worth Singing. 
A Vision .- a os Henry Pontet. 
Only Then et ae ty, . Theo, Bonheur. 
Dear Thoughts of Other Days .. Ciro Pinsuti, 
My Heart is Thine for Ever Wilford Morgan. 


T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 

; Book 6. Favourite Songs worth singing. 

When Night is Darkest Edward Land, 
Somebody Ae As Joseph Skeaf, 

By the Abbey Door .. Berthold Tours, 

A Garland Fair . ae -» <A, M, Wakefield. 

Medium compass, free from difficulty, 
“The finest collection of pretty songs published.” 
Music nnd words complete, 
Free 13 stamps each.—W. Morey and Co., 127, Regent-st., W. 


weet IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 


YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic OMce, Painting in heraldic colours, 
73. 6d. Pedigrees traced. The correct colours for liveries. 
The arms of husband and wife blended, Crest engraved on 
seals and dies, 8s. 6d. Book plates engraved inancient and 
modern styles.—25, Cranbourn-street, W.C. 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 
STATIONERY—a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 
stamped with Crest or Address. No charge for engraving 
steel dies. Wedding and Invitation Cards, A CARD 
PLAT and fifty best Cards, Printed, 2s. sd., post-free, by 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane), W.C. 


Brow & POLson’s (CORN FLouR 


Is A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


B®OWN & PoLsoyn’s (HORN FLOUR 
FOR THE NURSERY. 

ROWN & POLSON’S (IORN FLOUR 
B Ete ae i 
Brow” & “porson’s (CORN FLOUR 

FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 
B2OWN & POLson’s (CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
Cros ei ss MENIER, 


Awarded 
AMSTERDAM the 
EXHIBITION, 1883, GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


HOCOLAT MENIER in 31b. and 1b, 
PACKETS, 
Por 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON and SUPPER. 


(\HOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 


Light 


PRIZE MEDALS, 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 26,000,000 1b. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York, 


((HOCOLAT MENTIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
KR ‘“The most perfect fitting made.”"—Ohserver, ; 
of the best quality 
3. half-dozen, 


Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Sh 
should try FORD'S EUREKA, 30s., 405 


GQGHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Special to Measure, 
Tilustrated Self-measure post-free. 
T. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


S HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA DRESS 
SHIRTS, 
Sixteen different sizes. In the Finest Linen, 
5s, 6d., 73. 6d., 9s. 6d. 


desire it to he most distinctly understood that they are 
27, Baker-street, Portiman-square, 
To LADIES._SALE of NEW MUSIC, at 

a large reduction and post-free. All New Songs, Pieces, 
&c., of all Publishers. New copies, best editions, Prices com- 
menee 4d., 6d., 8d. Catalogues sent post-free.—J. W. MOFFATT, 


280, Caledonian-road, London, N. Established 1827, 


Founded, 1888; Rebuilt, 1887, 


OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 
to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs, to 80 gs.; Three-Years’ 
System, from 10s. 6d. per Month, or Cash, Lists free, 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, I.C. 


{RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


18, Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess 0 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
bearing the name of “rard” which are not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50gs, 


RARDS PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 


50 guineas. 
OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


JOHN BRBINSMEAD and Gons’ 


UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES | 


combine the Elegance and Convenience of the Cottage with 
oe Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability of the 
orizontal Grand. 
Prices from Forty Guineas upwards, 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


B. CRAMER and O©O., 207 and 209, 


* Regent-street, London, W., lave a choice selection of | 


prwirds of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottage,and | 


bea PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES, by, the great 
Hakers, at exceptionally low prices; also Fifty Church, 
Ante Auatceh, fae a Harmomums, and 

ery rgans, either for cash, by eas yments, or on 
their Threc-Years' System. es is i 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 


soa SILVER MEDAL has heen awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
canoe pee ieneral good citaney and AE Douerat 

ee rice-Lists fri ication.— 4 . 
and Mooleqie ence ee on application.—Regent-street, W., 


[) ALMAINE and CO’S PIANOS AND 


provi ORGANS,—Re Senior Partner deceased.—Ahsolute Sale 
eo ous to new Partnership. Ten years’ warranty. Kasy 
rms. Good Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 12 guineas, &c, 
O18 0 14 Buineas, | Class 8, 23 guineas. | Class 6,35 guineas. 
pase 1,17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas, | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
ASS 2, 20 gitinens, | Class 5, 30 gninens, | Class 8, 49 guineas, 
100 erican Organs, by the best Makers, from 4} guineas up to 
fa suineas, N.B.—The railway return fare will he refunded to 
yanid See or een aueenmment eee ane whose 
ithin miles of London.— 91, Finsbury-paye- 
ment, 1.0, (Nstablished 103 Years), i ou 


’ 


Musical BOXES.—Messrs Nicole Fréres 


invite inspection of the Perfect Interchangeable 
Musical Box (Registered), by which a variety of airs can be 
produced.—2l, Ely-place, London, B.C, Geneva, Estab. 1815, 
Price-List No. 6, post-free. Musical Boxes repaired. 


VV EPPING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
at 


RROPRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY. 


SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
IN POLISHED BRASS, OXIDIZED SILVER, and CHINA, 


from 21s. to £10, 
DRESSING CASES. DESPATCH BOXES, 
JEWEL CASES, 


ENVELOPE CASES. 
CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES. | STATIONERY CABINETS. 
CARRIAGE CLOCKS, 


WRITING CASES, 
OPERA GLASSES. ; INKSTANDS. 
SCENT BOTTLES. - 


CANDLESTICKS. 
FANS, IVORY AND PEARL. | CIGAR CABINETS. 
BOXES OF GAMES, CIGARETTE BOXES, 
LIQUEUR CASES, PURSES ; CIGAR CASES. 
SEFUL AND ELEGANT PRESENTS IN SILVER, 
Anda large and choice Assortment of ENGLISH, 
VIENNESH, und PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5. 


TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS. 


Moroceo, with Hall-marked Sterling Silver Fittings, 


£5 bs, £10 10s, £15, £20, £30, to £50. 
ORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 


for Cartes-de-Visite snd Cabinet Portraits, 10s. 60. to £5. 
REGIMENTAL AND PRESENTATION ALBUMS. 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES and SCREENS, Russiaand Morocco, 
with reversible hinges, to hold 2 to 24 Portraits. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS. 
ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES, 
Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs, 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly illuminated by 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colowrs. 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, 1s. per 100, 
All the New and Fashionable Note-Papers. 
RATT. PROGRAMMES, MENUS, and GUEST CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS, and BOOK PLATES. 


A VISITING CARD PLATE, elegantly Engraved, and 100 
superfine CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d. 


RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


C TEQUE BANK, Limited. Established 1873. 
CHEQUES MAY BE DRAWN FOR ODD AMOUNTS, 
4, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL-MALL, 
3, GEORGE-YARD, LOMBARD-STREET, CITY. 


GHIRTS.— FORD'S NEW RIBBED PIQUE, 
In Sixteen Sizes, 5s. 6d., 8s. 6d. each. 
Fach in a Box, by Parcel Post free. 
FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


O?. SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
Banded, fine linen, three for 6s, ; Superior, 7s. 6d. ; Extra 

Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with cash. Returned ready for 

use, carriage paid.—R, FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


4 that never shrinkin washing, notif washed 100 time 
Plastic, soft as silk,two for 2ls.; Extra Quality, two for 27s, 
Carriage free. Write for Patterns and Self-measure to 

R, FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London, 


GIDIUS.— GENTLEMEN'S UNDER- 


VESTS, summer and winter weight, 32 to 48 inches 
vests, 4 «9 


chest ; Pants to match, 82 to 52 waist. 
each; Pants, 5s. 9d. to 8s, Gu. ; Half-Hose. +) 78. 6d., OS, 6 
the half-dozen. Self-measure and patterns free from the Sol 
Makers, R. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London. 


C OCKLE'S 


” 
e 


ANTIBILIOUS 


pits. 


({OCELE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 


((ocKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 3 
J FOR BILE. 


PILLS. 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 
i FOR INDIGESTION. 


((OcKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
ys FOR HEARTBURN. 


DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 


in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist and get a bottle of 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, Tt will relieve the 
poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless ; it pro- 
duces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the child from pain ; 
and the little Chernh awakes “as bright asa button.” Be sure 
and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and see that 
“Curtis and Perkins, New York and London,” js on the outside 
wrapper. No mother should be without it, Sold by all, 
Medicine Dealers, at 1s; 14d. 


HE BRIGHTON SEASON. 


Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days. 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets, 
Available by all Trains between London and Brighton. 
Pullman Drawing-room Cars between London and Brighton, 
Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 

On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts, 


RIGHTON EVERY WEEK - DAY.—A 


First Class Cheap Train from Victoria 10 am. Day 
Return Ticket 3. 6d., including Pullman Car, available to 
return hy any 1 nfrom Brighton (Central Station) or West 
Brighton. 


RIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY. — First 


_ Olass Cheap Trains from Victoria 10.45 a.m, and 12.15 p.m, 
calling at Clapham Junction and East ydon, Returning 
from Brighton (Central Station) or W Brighton by any 
Train the same day. Tare, First Class, 10s, 

A Pullman Drawing-room Car is run in the 10.45a.m. Train 
from Victoria to Brighton (Central Station) urning from 
Brighton (Central Station) by the 840 p.m, ecial 
Cheap Fare from Victoria, including Pullman-Car, 12s., also 
available for return (First Class) by any other Train same day 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton, 


RIGHTON.—THE GRAND AQUARIUM. 
. EVERY SATURDAY, Cheap First Class Trains from 
Victoriaat 10.40a,m.and 11,40a.M., calling at Clapham Junction ; 
and from London Bridge at 9.80a,m, and 12 noon, calling at 
East Croydon. % 
Return Tickets, available to return by any Train same day, 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton—First 
Class, Half-a-Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium 
and the Royal Pavilion, 


ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
vi AVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 

Cheap Expr Weekdays and Sundays, 
From Vi ,and London Brid 

¥ 3 s.; Return, 
samers V excellent C 
Je Steamers at Newhaye 
ANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, Xe, 
are issued enabling the holder to visit 
al places of interest. 


pok FULL PARTICULARS see Time Book 


_, and Handbills to be obtained at Victoria, London 
Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following Branch 
Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained:—West-End 
General Offices, 28. Regent-cireus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel-buildings, Trafalgar-square; Hays’ Agency, Cornlill ; 
and Cook's Ludgate-circus OMice, i 

(By Order) A, SARLB, Secretary and General Manager, 


M °.N Tz ae ehh he 


The Administration of the Society of the 
haye the honour to announce the following arrangements 


BATHS OF MONACO 
made by them for the 


THEATRICAL REPRESENTATIONS, 1888-9: 
JANUARY. 
Tuesday, 8th—Saturday, 12th. 
MIREILLE, 

_ Madame Vaillant-Couturier ; 
Messienrs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday, 1 Saturday, 19th. 

PHILEMON ET BAUCIS, 
: Madame Vaillant-Contu . 
Messiours Delaquerriére, Soulacr ; Degrave. 
Tuesday, 22nd—Saturday, 26th, 
LE CAID. 
Mesdames Same, Vaillant-Conturier ; 
Messieurs Bertin, Degraye, Bouland, 
Tuesday, 29th. 
MIGNON 
‘Mesdames Samé, Vaillant-Conturier ; 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
FEBRUARY. 
Saturday, 2nd. 
MIGNON, ; 
Mesdames Samé, Vaillant-Couturier; 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday, 5th—Saturday, 9th. 
FAT 


_Mesdames Fidés 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, 
Tuesday, 12th—Saturda 
LES PECHEURS DE P 
Madame Wides-Dev 
Messieurs Dupuy, Soulacroix, Degrave ; 
Tuesday. 19th—Saturday, 23rd, 
RIGOLETTO, 
Mesdames Fidés-Devries, Bouland ; 
Messiewrs Dupuy, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday, 26th. 
LES DRAGONS DE VILLARS. 
_ Mesdames Deschamps, Bouland ; 
Messicurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Bowland. 
MARCH. 
Saturday, 2nd. 
LES DRAGONS DE VILLARS. 
Mesdames Deschamps, Bowland ; 
Messicurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Bouland. 
Thursday, 7th—Saturday, 9th, 
CARMEN, : ; 
Mesdamies Deschamps, Vaillant-Couturier, Soulacroix ; ,, 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, 
Tuesday, 12th—Saturday, 16th. 
MANON. 


yriés, Bouland ; 
Soulacroix, Degrave. 
, 16th. 

LES. 


Madame Vaillant-Couturier ; 
Messieurs Talazac, Soulacroix, Degrave, 
Tuesday, 19th—Saturday, 23rd, 
KOMMO ET JULIETTE, 
Mademoiselle Simonnet ; 
Messieurs Talazac, Soulacroix, Degraye. 
Tuesday, 26th—Saturday, 30th. 
LE ROL D'YS,_ 
Mesdames Deschamps, Simonnet ; 
Messiewrs Talazac, Soulacroix, Degraye. 
There will be a divertissement by the CORPS DE 


BALLET 
at resentation. 
TWENTY GRAND CONCERTS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
MUSIC, every Thursday a 2. 


i, 30, commencing Nov. 
ORDINARY CONCERTS on other days, morning and e 
by the renowned Orchestra of Sixty Performers. 


THE “TIR AUX PIGEONS” 


MATCHES will OPEN on TUESDAY, DEC, 11, 1888. 
Prix @Ouverture. An object of art, added to a poule of 
50 francs, 
Saturday, Dec. 
toa poule 
Tuesday, Dec. 
poule of 50 


ening, 


5, Prix de Robiano, An object of art, added 
france. 


, Prix Blake. An object of art, added toa 
Se 


Saturday, Dec. 22, Prix de Montais. An object of art, with 
poule of 50 francs, i ; 
Monday, Dee, 24, Prix Van Patroon, An object of art, with 


poule of 50 francs. 
Saturday, Dee. 29, Prix Halford. 
poule of 50 francs. 
Monday, Dec. 31, Prix Moncorgé. 
poule of 50 franes. 
Saturday, Jan. 5, 1889, Prix Gayoli. 
poule of 50 franes. 
Tuesday, Jan. §, Prix Crosfield. 
of 50 francs. 
Thursday, Jan. 10, Prix Seaton. 500 francs added to a poule of 
50 francs, 
Saturday, Jan, 12, Prix Saint-Trivier. 500 francs added to a 
poule of 50 francs. 
GRAND INTERNATIONAL CONCOURSE. 
Jan. 14, 16, 18, 19, 21, 23, 25, and 26, 
Monday. Jan. 14, Grande Poule d’Essai. 2000 francs added toa 
poule of 100 francs. z 
Wednesday, Jan. 16, Prix d’Ouverture. An object of art and 
3000 franes added to 100 franes entrance, f A 
Friday, Jan. 18, and Saturday, Jan. 19, Grand Prix du Casino, 
An object of art and 20,000 francs added to 200 frances 
entrance. 5 
Monday, Jan. 21, Prix de Monte Carlo. An object of art and 
3000 francs added to 100 franes entrance. 
Wednesday. Jan. 23, Prix de Consolation. 
and 1000 francs. 
Friday, Jan. 25; Saturday, Jan. 26; and Monday, Jan. 
THE THIRD TRIENNIAL CHAMPIONSHIP, 
An object of art and 5000 franes added to 200 francs entrance. 
Engagements to he addressed to Mr, Blondin. 
The Second Series of Fifteen Matches begins on Jan, 31, and 
extends to March 5, Particulars of Mr. Blondin, 
GRAND PRIX DE CLOTURE, 
Thursday, March 7, and Friday, 8 An object of art and 2¢00 
francs added to 100 francs entrance, 
A ° 
L UCERNE — Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms; no charge for lighting or service. : 
HAUSER FRERES, Proprietors, 
a5 


GOTHARD RAILWAY, 
The most direct, rapid, picturesque, 


SWITZERLAND. : 
and delightful route to 
Italy. Express from Lucerne to Milan in eight hours. 
Excursions to the Rigi by Mountain Railway, from Arth 
Station, of the Gothard line. Through-going Sleeping-Cars 
from Ostend to Milan. _Baleony Carriages, Safety Brakes, 
Tickets at all corresponding Railway Stations, and at Cooks 


An object of art, with 


An object of art, with 
500 francs added to a 


500 franes added to a poule 


An object of art 


and Gaze’s Oliccs, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Feb. 21, 1882) of Mr. Thomas Harrison, J.P., 
late of West Hill, Stalybridge, Lancashire, who died on 
Aug. 12, at Llandudno, was proved on Oct. 16 at the Man- 
chester District Registry by Tom Harrop Sidebottam, James 
Sidebottam, William Sidebottam, Adam Dugdale, and William 
Harrison, the son, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate being sworn to exceed £110,000. The testator bequeaths 
£15,000 to his daughter, Mrs. Amy Agnes Dugdale ; and 
£10,000 to his daughter, Mary Emily Harrison, upon trust, to 
pay the income thereof to them, for life, and at their death, as 
to the capital as well as the income, to their respective 
children as they shall appoint. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves to his son, William Harrison, 
absolutely. 

The will (dated May 23, 1888) of Mr. Thomas Best, late of 
Liverpool and Highlee, Druids’-cross-road, Wavertree, near 
Liverpool, merchant, who died on July 13 last, was proved on 
Noy. 7 by William Rodger, Henry Rushton, and John Graham 
Rodger, the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to upwards of £94.000. The testator bequeaths all his 
furniture, plate, carriages, horses, wines, &c., and the income 
of £50,000 to his wife, Mrs. Caroline Augusta Best, for life, 
and at her death the sum of £50,000 is to be equally divided 
between his three sisters, Baroness Jessie Wallace. Von 
Podewils, Mrs. Agnes Elizabeth Fair, and Mrs. Annie Kirby ; 
£4000, upon trust, for each of his said sisters, for life, and 
then to their children; and annuities of £200 each to his 
brother, James Rodger Best, and his wife, Hcnri:tta Best. 
The residue of his real and personal estate is to follow the 
same trusts as the sum of £50,000 before mentioned. 

The will (dated March 31, 1886) of Mr. William Eschauzicr, 
late of Gibraltar, who died on Aug. 27 last, at Barcelona, Spain, 
was proved on Nov. 10, by Anthony John Terry and William 
Eschauzier, the nephew, the executors, the value of the per- 
sonal estate exceeding £62,000. ‘The testator gives 5000 dollars 
each to the Superioress of the Hermanos de la Cruz and the 
Hermanitas de los Pobres, in Seville ; 30,000 dollars, his house 
in Seville, and all his furniture and effects, to his nephew 
William Eschauzier; 20,000 dollars each to his nephews, 
Edward, Francis, Ambrose, and Louis ; 25,000 dollars each to 
his nieces, Mary and Rosary; 10,000 dollars for distribution 
among the poor of Seville and Hayannah ; 10,000 dollars to 
Anthony John Terry; and numerous other legacies and 
annuities. ‘The residue of his property he leaves, as to five 
one-hundredths, to the Vicar Apostolicof Gibraltar, for building 
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and maintaining Roman Catholic churches in Gibraltar 
sixty-five one-hundredths to the trustees of the will of John 
Gavino, for Gavino’s Asylum; and thirty one-hundredths 
among certain Roman Catholic charities in Gibraltar. 


The will (dated Oct. 29, 1881) of Mrs. Frances Jane Bond, late 
of No. 24, Devonshire-place, W., widow, who died on Oct. 11 last, 
was proved on Nov. 8 by Edward Bourchier Savile and Charles 
Cornelius Savile, the nephew, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £44,000. ‘The testatrix -bequeaths 
£5000 to her brother, Charles George Martin O'Callaghan ; 
£3000 to her nephew, Henry Tyrone Sayile ; and £2000 each to 
the six other children of her late sister, Mrs. Mary Savile ; 
£10,000 to her niece, Frances Eleanor Savile, and all her 
jewels and trinkets ; £200 each to her brothers-in-law, Edward 
Bourchier Savile and Henry Bourchier Osborne Sayile ; £50 to 
the Welbeck-street Infirmary, and £300 to her maid. The 
residue of her real and personal estate she leaves between her 
nephews and nieces, thé children of her late. sister Mrs. Mary 
Savile. 

The will (dated July 21,1888) of Colonel Arthur Swann 
Howard Lowe, late of Gosfield Hall, Essex, who died on Aug. 12 
last, was proved on Oct.5 by Arthur Courtauld Willoughby 
Lowe, the son, one of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £26,000. The testator leaves his old family 
diamond ring to his wife, Mrs. Louisa Ruth Lowe, for life, then 
to his son Arthur, with remainder as an heirloom to the tenant 
for life of Gosfield Hall. All the rest and remainder of his 
property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life or widow- 
hood, she allowing his two sons £1000 per annum each, and on 
her death or remarriage the residue is to go to his two sons, as 
she shall by deed or will appoint, and in default thereof he 
gives £60,000 to his son Edward Aubrey Courtauld Lowe, and 
the ultimate residue to his son Arthur Courtauld Willoughby 
Lowe. 

The will (dated Oct. 19, 1886) of Mr. Thomas Parr Perry, 
late of Lympston, Devon. who died on Sept. 30 last, was proved 
on Noy. 10 by George Knox Whitehead, the nephew, and Mrs. 
Sophia Whitehead, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £25,000. The testator bequeaths to the 
Clergy Orphan Corporation, whose schools are at Canterbury 
and St. John’s Wood, all the money standing in his name in 
the Three per Cent Consolidated Annuities; £200 to Mrs. 
Clementina Dent; £100 each to Flora Pierce and her sisters, 
Mary and Annette; and his house called Brook Cottage, with 
the furniture and contents thereof, to his nephew, George 
Knox Whitehead. The residue of his property he leaves, upon 
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trust, for Lis said nephew and Sophia, his wife, and, on 
deaths, to their children. : 


The will (dated May 16, 1888) of Lady Alexanari 
Charlotte Mabella Cecil, wife of Lord Brownlow Pore 
Montague Cecil, late of Marine Parade, Dover, who dieq = 
Oct. 17, was proved on Noy. 13 by Lord Brownlow Ceci] ihe 
sole executor, the value of the personal estate exceeding £7000. 
The testatrix bequeaths certain stocks and shares, upon trust, 
for her husband, for life, and at his death she gives £300 eack 
to Margaret Boult, Margaret Bainbrigge, Grace May, Mari 
Evans, Laura Gillespie, and Nathalie Cumont ; £350 each to 
her god-daughters Lady Laura Cecil, Edith Bainbrigge Bee 
Cecil Cassels; £50 to the Church Missionary Society : £95 
each to the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, the National Life. 
Boat Institution, and the Girls’ Orphanage. Northampton ; 
£50 to the Sailors’ Orphan Girls’ Home. Hampstead ; £19 each 
to the Cripples’ Home, Regent’s Park. and the Colonial anq 
Continental Church Society ; £10 each to the Dover Hospital 
the Christ Church Mission Church, Doyer, and the Soldiers! 
Home, Dover; and £5 to the East Cliff Mission, Dover, anq 
other legacies; and the remainder of such stocks and shinfies 
between Lady Laura Cecil, Edith Bainbrigge, and Cecil Cassels 
‘The residue of her property she leaves to her husband, : 


their 


His Excellency the Viceroy of India and the Marchioness 
of Lansdowne left London on Noy. 16 for Brindisi, where they 
joined the mail-steamer for Bombay. Z 

During Thursday night, Nov. 15, and the following morn- 
ing, a severe gale prevailed over Scotland, the north of England 
and Ireland, causing great damage to shipping and loss of life 
amongst seamen. Inland, considerable damage to property was 
caused at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other places, 

Cardinal Lavigerie has written to Cardinal Manning, a 
member of the committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, expressing high regard for the society, and 
enclosing for it, out of the Pope’s bounty, an order on Paris for 
50,000 f. (£1975). 

The Countess of Aberdeen presided on Saturday, Noy. 17, 
at a meeting consisting chiefly of ladies, held at Mr. P. W, 
Bunting’s, 11, Endsleigh-gardens, to discuss the election of 
women to county councils. Lady Aberdeen urged that women 
had been of much use on boards of guardians and that they 
ought to sit on the councils. Resolutions in support of the 
candidature of Lady Sandhurst and Miss Cobden were passed 
and for the appointment of a committee. 


INVALIDS? 
TEMPERATURE 
ALARM 


INDICATOR 


(Patent), Automatic, 
Reliable, Durable. 
Invaluable for Sick- 
oom or Ward, 
where variation of 
temperature is in- 
jurious.- The heat 
of the room is de- 
noted by the ther- 
mometer, which at a 
given temperature 
causes the bell to 
ring until either the 
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quiek-winding key 


stiffened gold case 
plate, compensatic 


PERRY and Co.'s 
KEYLESS WATC 
je welled in four hole 


DERRY and Co's AMERICAN STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES. 


hands, patent regulator, price £5 10s, 


HEAPEST WATCH 
IN THE WORLD, 

HOLBO VIADUCT NICKEL SILVER 
It ha ekeled horizontal movement. 

s hands from outside the cace, 

The trade supplied. 


iction, 
Price 


—Gentlemen's large-sized American 
WALTHAM. LE t WATOH, full 
ven jewels, enamelled dial, gold 


d KEY L 
m balance, € 


temperature is 
raised or the alarm 
checked, The bat- 
tery will last for 
years, and may then 
be renewed at a 
small cost. Can be 
supplied to give an 
alarm at any tem- 
perature. Price-lists 
on application. 
C. LINDLEY & CO., 
34, Englefield-road, 
London, N. 


Gentleman's 
lever movement, 
Breguet hair sprin 


Sil 


“They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
—Oban Times. 


INSTEAD OF A QUILL. 
THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN. 


Superio 


CLOC 


= 3)\, MACNIVEN & CAMERON 
= n\), THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN 
: si EDINBURCH 


DERRY and Co's SPORTING WATCHES. 


Hall-marked, plain or engine tun 
sunk seconds, crystal glass, price £5 ds. 


MERICAN WALIHAW WATCHES. — 


PERRY and Co., 18, Holborn-viaduet, London. 


DERRY and Co.’s SOLID MARBLE CLOCKS, 


10s, 6d., 158. 6d., 21s., and 25s, each. 


PERRY and Co, (Limited), Holborn-viaduct, London. 
ERRY and Co’s CARVED WOOD BRACKET 
Chiming quarter-hours on gongs, 


PERRY and Co. (Limited), Holborn-viaduct, London. 


PERRY & CO 


Keyless Action Gold Sporting Watch; 18 line 
jewelled in 13 actions, compensation balance, 
£, approved keyless action, l4-carat gold cases, 
hard white enamelled dial, 


\ 
fa, eT cep 
L/ 


ver from £2 2s.; Gold from £5 5s. t/ 
City Depot: i 
Watch and Clock Department, 


r ditto, striking hours and half-hours, 
From 30s, to £20 each. 


KS, striking on gong, from 21s. each. 


Solid Silver Case, Keyless Action, Horizontal Movement, Jewelled, 


From £4 4s, each. —— = 


STEEL PEN 
rT] MAKERS, 


CHEAPEST WATCH IN THE WORLD. 


& 60.’S “VIADUCT” WATCHES. 


SILVER KEVLESS. 


18-10 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


PRICE 


a 
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“The fastest, freest pen we ever used.”—Queen. 
6d.and Is. per Box, at all Stationers. 
Sample Box, of all kinds, Is. Id. by post. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 


WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


Mm) 
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By 
Special 


SPEARM 


AN’S 


FIELD GATE 


BLACK. — Also in all other 
WEAVINGS. Low quotations. 


Appointment. 


SERGES. | 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY BLUE, WOADED 
colours and FANCY | 
No draper or tailor 


Royal 


Catalogue of all kinds of Iron and Wire Fence, Hurdles, 
Gates, Tree-Guards, Poultry, Lawn Tennis, and Cricket-ground 
Fence, Wire Netting, Stable Fittings, &c.,free on application. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. : 
London Office & Show-Rooms: 139 & 141, CANNON-ST., E.C.: 


sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges ; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, 
PLYMOUTH. No material manufactured is so useful 
for Ladies’ Autamn and Winter Wear, or Gentlemen's 
Suits. Send for patterns and sclect at home for your- 
selves. Parcels’ carriage paid in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest freights, 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 


Guaranteed by the use of HUNT’S FAMILY 
PILLS, Large numbers of people in robust 
health can testify to the truth of this asser- 
tion, haying regulated themselves entirely by 
these Pills for over 50 years. One pill will | 
invariably relieve, and a little perseverance 
_radieally cure. either a Torpid Liver, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion. Pains in the Back or Head, 
Influenza or Feverish Cold, Rheumatismy 
Lumbago. Metre or Giddiness. THEY 
RESTORE BRIGHTNESS TO THE EYF, 
CLEARNESS TO THE COMPLEXION. SHARP- 
NESS TO THE INTELLECT, AND ENERGY 
TO BOTH MIND AND BODY. To Ladies they 
are invaluable. Sold everywhere. in boxes, 
1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, Wholesale Agents, 
WILCOX & CO., 289, Oxford Street, London, 
Post-free. 


CORPULENCY. 


—— 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&e. “Sunday Times” says :—‘Mr. Russell's aim is to 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. ‘The medicine he 
~prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 
. ©. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, 


MAPPIN & WEBB'S "is nis:oxssaac1s 
ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (MN . 2) POST-FREE. 


wo. OXFORD-STREET, W.; POULTRY 


"THE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
. FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE isthe origins’ 
and only recognised medium for High-class Introductiot 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency In ‘ 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 4d. Address, EDITOR, 
40, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C. 
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THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


ed for Bilious and Nervous Disorders; the premier Specific for Sick 


is the most marvellous Antido'e yet discover 


Headache and Indigestion ; 


by female sufferers. 


and is found efficacious and remedial 


BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 
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MUSIC. 
Mr. Henschel inaugurated, on Nov. 20, a new series (the third) 
of his excellent * London Symphony Concerts * at St. James's 
Hall. ‘These performances give a special musical importance 
to our London winter season, particularly in the absence of any 
opera, and the discontinuance (as usual at this period) of the 
Promenade Concerts. Mr. Henschel’s first programme was of 
strong and varied interest, and consisted entirely of instru- 
mental music, the widespread taste for which is now sufficient to 
gain acceptance for selections limited to that class of composi- 
tions. The chief feature of the opening concert was Beethoven's 
seventh symphony (in A), the only novelty announced having 
been a “Suite” by Grieg, from the music to Ibsen’s dramatic 
poem, “ Peer Gynt.” The several movements of this work are, 
respectively, entitled: “In the Morning,” “The Death of 


The extremely familiar programmes offer nothing calling for 
detailed comment. It will, therefore, suffice to say that the 
prima donna was, as usual, in excellent voice. Messrs. Lloyd 
and Foli, Miss Carpenter, and an orchestra under Mr. Ganz, 
likewise took part in the proceedings. On such an occasion, 
the interest, of course, was almost entirely centred in Madame 
Patti herself, who was accorded a most enthusiastic leave- 
taking. 

Mr. John Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts at St. James's 
Hall were resumed on Wednesday evening, Noy. 21, when a 
varied and attractive programme was prepared. 


We have already recorded the opening of the thirty-first 
series of the Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 12. The first of the Saturday afternoon per- 
formances took place on Nov. 17, when Sir Charles Hallé 


second evening concert of the series, on Noy. 19, Lag 

Hallé (Madame Néruda) was again the leading violinis: 

the occasion having brought back Mdlle. Janotha = 
solo pianist. Miss Elsa was the vocalist, and Dr. Engel Fe 
accompanist. se 

The sixth of the present series of Saturday afternoon ¢ 

certs at the Crystal Palace took place on Novy. 17, when ek 
Arthur Sullivan’s dramatic cantata, ‘* The Golden Legend ” ae Me 
performed ; its many repetitions since its first production at 
the Leeds Festival of 1886 proving the strong and sustained 
attraction which it possesses, alike for metropolitan and oni 
vincial audiences. The solo vocalists on the recent occasion i 
referred to were Miss Emily Spada, Madame Belle Cole, My 
BE. Lloyd, Mr. B. Foote, and’ Mr. A. Black, all of whom were 
efficient in their respective degrees. The lady first named 
appeared in sudden replacement of Madame Nordica, who was 


Ases,” “ Anitra’s Dance,” and “ In the Hall of the Mountain 
Of the merits of the music there will, we 
before long of speaking, when the work 
placed than at the end ofa sufficiently- 


King.” 
another opportunity 
may be more favourably 
long programme. 


The first of the two concerts at which Madame Patti was 
announced to appear before her departure for a tour in South 
America was given at the Albert Hall on Novy. 20. 
building was occupied, and there 


every seat in the spacious 
was an excellent entertainment, Madame 
for coadjutors Madame Patey (who replaced 
belli), Mr. Edward Lloyd, Signor Foli, 


Carpenter (violin), with Mr. Ganz conducting a full orchestra. 


C appeared as pianist, his solo 
believe, be 


Chopin's “ Nocturne ” in E major from Op. 62 
earolle” in I’ sharp major, which were rendered with that 
refinement of style for which the pianist has long been 


performances having been in 


and his “ Bar- 
engagement. 


to have sung, but was unavoidably detained by her American 


eminent. He and Lady Hallé (Madame Néruda) were worthily 


sonata in A (Op. 100); 
Nearly 
in B flat (Op. 87) with fine 
Patti © having 
Madame Tre- 
Miss Nettie Op. 70). 
Miss L. 


associated in an appreciative performance of Brahms’s duet 
the lady violinist 
Gibson and Piatti having rendered Mendelssohn’s string quintet 
effect. 
and Signor Piatti contributed to the performance of the closing 
piece of the day, Beethoven's pianoforte trio in D major (from 
More or less familiar vocal pieces were well sung by 
Lehmann, accompanied by Mr. Frantzen. At the 


and MM. Ries, Straus, 


Sir Charles and Lady Hallé 


at 


DEATHS. 


On Noy. 8, 18€8, at Woolwich, Licut.-Col. Ernest Henry Manninghan 
Buller, commanding 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, youngest son of the lets 
Sir Edward Manninghan-Buller, Bart., of Dilhorne, Staffordshire, aged 49 : 

On Oct. 18, at 32, St. Petersburg-place, Bayswater, of plewro-pneumonia 
Jane Christiana (Janet), second daughter of the late Alexander Thom sq. 
formerly Acting Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals, Bombay, at 
P.M.O., Mauritius.—Indian and New Zealand papers please copy. he 


#4* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths 


is Five Shillings. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
Subscriptions opened at any date for all parts of the 
United Kingdom. Prospectuses Postage Free. 
Surplus Copies of all the Best Books on Sale at greatly 
Reduce Prices. 

Parcels Shipped at lowest rates to all parts of the world. 
Lists Postage Free. 


THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, 
Mr, HENRY IRVING. 
M SFIELD. 
ARL. Last Nights. 


LyczumM 


R 
ENIN' 


J. Hurst) Open Daily fro 
th will he TRANSFERRED to the GLOBE 
ATURDAY, DEC, 22. 


THEATRE, 


( LYMPIA.—The WINTER EXHIBITION. 
' Heated and ventilated thr hout. Lighted by Elec 
tricity on the latest approved prince . AGRAND CHRIST- 
MAS FAIR of all Nations, with Special Attractions, will be 
held on DEC, 1 to FEB, 23, 1889. 


NHRISTMAS FAIR—TOY-MAKERS and 
MPORTERS (English and Foreign) will be allotted 
& in best positions. ;‘ROMENADE CONCERTS. 
AH,” CURISTMAS EVE, hestra of seventy 
performers. Chorus of 300, Full particulars will be duly 
announced. Prospectus and applications for space of Secre- 
tary, Winter Exhibition, Olympia, Kensington, London, W. 


[HE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE AND 
POULTRY SHOW, 1888. 


THE LARGEST SHOW OF FAT CATTLE EVER HELD IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 


GREAT AN AT, EXHIBITION of FAT 
P, PIGS, POULTRY, CORN, ROOTS, and 
ill be held in Bingley Hall, Birmingham, on 
Admission to witness the Judging of 
ad Pigs (but not the Poultry), 103.5 
esdar, Dec. 4, 1s-; Wednesday, Dec. 5, 
ill Five o'cloce fter t hour, 6d. 
and other Spee Arrangements, see 
he bills of the various Companies. 


NOTICE. 
FPWARD STANFORD begs to announce his 
EMOVAL 


from 55, C 
26 and 27, 
Twenty Doo 


nd 13 and 14, Long-acre, to 
ET, CHARING-CROSS, 5.W., 
from his former house in 


Charing-cr 
OUTLINE OF EDWARD STANFORD'S BUSINESS : 


Admiralty Charts. London—Maps. 
Atl g Map Mounting. 
Bookbinding. Military Books. 


Civil Service Re quisites. Ordnance Maps. 
Drawing Palestine Fund Publications. 
5 Pamphlets, 

Passpor' 


Periodic 
Physical Maps, 
School Books. 
School Maps. 
Stationer) 
Tourist’s Map. 

phy. Tourists’ Books. 

Sdward Stanford’s stock of Maps and Books comprises all 
the leadi mbheations of other publishers, as well as those 
in his own catalo, s, A special feature is made of Maps 
published abroad by Foreign Governments and Publishers. 

Londo: EDWARD & ‘ 

26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Chi 

iN Agent for the Ordnance Survey Maps in 
ales, 


Globes. 
Guide Bo 


stand and 


On Nov. 26, (Sixpence), New Series, No. 66, 


[HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER, Containing FRENCH JANET, C S. 

x. INCERNING SH —'| OTHER ENG 

MAN.—NOT SEER BUT R. INTRY DANC 

A PIRATICAL F.S.A.; A LIFE’'S MORNING, by the 

Author of “ Demos,” “ Th * &e. (concluded). 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co,, 15, Waterloo-place. 
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One Shilling, post-free, 


[DIGESTION : ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 
By JOHN H, CLARKE, M.D 


e 1.D. 
J. Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 4 hreadneedle-street. 
Nose AND THROAT DISEASES. 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 


J. Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadnecdle-street. 


One Shilling, post-free, 


Just published, 22. 6d., post-free, 


rPUMOURS OF THE BREAST, AND THEIR 

4 TREATMENT AND CURE BY MEDICINES. 
By J, COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 

J. Epps and Co., 


70, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-strect. 
] IQUEUR of the GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 
: 4A his delicicus Liqueur, which has lately come 80 much 
into public favour on account of its wo rful properties of 
aiding Digestion and preventing Dyspepsia, can now be had of 
all the principal Wane and rit Merchants, 
Sole Consignee—W. DOYLE, 35, Crutched-friars, London, B.C, 


HAT TO GIVE FOR A PRESENT ?—Few 
rt manufactures offer such a large selection of 
commning novelty and beauty with lasting use as 

$S,and fewer still give somuch for so little ! 
Special List on application. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39, Ludgate-hill. 


SIMPLE FACT 


(Established 1760.) 
ABOUT” 
Ask throughout 
vou will find them 
lat is so speedy 


nd yet the most delicate 
asc. Sold in 13$d, Tins. 


largely sold. There is 
in giving relief, so certs 


can take them. One Lozenge gives 

NURSES (MAL E).—The Hamilton 
Association for Providing Trained Male Nurse South 

Audiey-street, London, W., supplies Experi Male Attend- 

ants, with Hospital Training, for medical, 8) aJ,and mental 

cnses In town or country. For terms and particulars apyily to 

the Medical Superintendent as above. 


MUIROAT FRRITATION and COUGH. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice, For these symptoms use 
PPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES, In contact with the glands 
at the moment they are excited hy the act of sucking, the 
glycerine in these agr hle confection’ becomes actively 
healing. Sold in Tins Is. 15d., labelled “James Epps ani Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London,” 


= eee 
Tooter pet 


WUT 


Price 16 s. 6 ¢.—with soft Leather Case & Cord 


The “LILIPUT” is a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
newly-invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and render the “ LILIPUT ” equal if not superior to all 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &¢. 50,000 in use all 
oyer Europe. Thousands of best testimonials. 


E. KRAUSS & CO., 


60, HAYMARKET, 58.W. 
Panis—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


V ITREMAINIE (Stained Windows). — By 

thissimple process WINDOWS may he quickly and richly 
decorated at small cost. Tllustrated Guide, 1s., post-free, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware-road, London. 


EAU ve SUEZ 


Vaccine de la Bouche. 
London Depot: WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford-street; and 


tifrice 


ADDRE 


rpAYLon's CIMOLITE 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER, 
experienced Chemist,and constantly prescribed by the most 


is the only 
Prepared by an 


eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free. 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


(OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world, 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, al and 32, Berners-st., W 


UMBRELLAS. 


WK OX & ON 
LIMITED” 


end 14 or 36 penny stamps, 


TRADE MARK. 


PESOS T Ot Ht 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give inereased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


SOZovont, the Fragrant Liquid Dentifrice, is a 

botanical preparation of wondrous efficacy in Preserving 
and Beautifying the Teeth, Rescuing them from Decay, and 
rendering them as White as Alabaster, It is a Toilet Luxury 


of which all should avail themselves. The unpleasant odour 
communicated to the breath by catarrh, bad teeth, &e., is 
entirely obviated by this fragrant and salutary antiseptic. 
Price 2s. 6d. Sold every where- 


The only Dentifrice which 
has solved the problem of 
how to preserve the Teeth, 
and is therefore the only den- 
which 
and permanently puts a stop 
to the Toothache, ensuring 


all principal Chemists in United Kingdom and Continent. 
Paris Depot: PHARMACIE BERAL, 14, Rue de la Paix.—Explanatory Notices sent free on demand by all Depositors. 
5 OF M. SUEZ, 9, 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 


RHEUMATISM. LUMBAGO. 
SPRAINS. 


BRUISES 
CHEST COLDS 
SORE THROATfrom COLD-STIFFNESS 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN SONSs 


« Athletes from the Athletic Clubs have written me 
asking how it is that after my performance I do not 
exhibit the signs of fatigue that they usually do, and I 
can only answer—Don’t you keep *Elliman’s Embro- 
cation’? If not I should adyise you to do so, as it not 
only relieves pain but it strengthens your nerves and 
muscles.” —VICTORIN A.—April 27, 1888,” 


“JT can truly say that I owe my suecess in the 100 
Yards Flat Race at Hayerill, last August, to Elliman’s 
Embroeation, as four days previous to the race T unfor- 
tunately sprained my ankle; after several applications, 
the swelling gradually subsided, which enabled me to 
put my shoe on with considerable case, with the result 
mentioned.—T. A. CASTLE, Rose Cottage, Stretchworth, 


Newmarket, March 10, 1888.” 


immediately 


RUE DE PRONY, PARIS. 


ROWLANDS' 
KALYDOR 


is a soothing prepar- 
ation for the Skin; it 
REMOVES 

REDNESS, 
Tan, Freckles, Rough- 
ness of the Skin, 
Chaps, &c., renders the 
Skin Soft, Smooth, and 
Delicate, and produces 
a fair and 


DELICATE 
COMPLEXION, 
Bottles, 4/6. 
Half Bottles, 2/3. 


ASK ANYWHERE FOR 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR, 


“ They fit. perfectly, and are far 
superior to all the other Corsets I 
have tried.” —Signed, MARIE ROZE. 


THE YeN 


PATENT 


. DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET, 


Will not split in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabric. Exquisite Model, 
Perfect Comfort, Guaranteed Wear. 
Beware of worthless imitations. 
dl Every genuine Y & N Corset is 
_ stamped “Y & N Patent Diagonal 
Seam Corset, No. 116,’ in oval. THREE GOLD MEDALS! 
Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


Oriental 
Tooth 


Genuine only is 
signed JEWS- 

SIXTY 
YEARS 


Chemists, 1s. 6d. 
and 2s, 6d, Pots, 


nury & BRowy. 
———————— 


All Perfumers & 
IN USE. 
—  ———— 


Paste 


ESTABLISHED 1798. 


BATH SALT, 


FOR SALT WATER BATHS, 
PREPARED with SEA WATER. 


OGILVIE & SON, 
Sea-Salt Works, NORTH SHIELDS. 


 QCONNELL? MONUMENT WHISKY (IRISH), 
“WALLACE? MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH), 
THE ‘‘ BALLYHOOLEY ’ WHISKY (IRISH), 


(REGISTERED BRANDS.) 


Wholesale and Export of J.& J. VICKERS & Co., Ltd., 
LONDON and DUBLIN. ; 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 
CON'TEN'’S :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspeptics; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 
for one stamp. 

Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 

Viaduet, London, B.C. 


KD, PINAUD| 


PARIS, 37,B°deStrasbourg 


ED PINAUD®.eueast rats 
EDP ee 


!xora Breoni Fida 
| falling off. 


DERE allay 


————— 


PERFECTED IN ONE OPERATION 
BY THE PROCESS INVENTED 
BY MOLLER IN 1852. 
INCOMI’ARABLE, 


TALATABLE, 
two BOTT 4/- 


PERFECT, 
BY PETER MOLLER, pe 


43, SNOWHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
REGIST D 


NT 
FREE BY 
PARCEL Ost 


ONE BOTTLE 2/8, 


=< ax Tasdvo 


MOLLER'S 5 
‘Cop LIVERS 


BE WARY OF RECENT 
rrratTions! 80 
J.XTENSIVELY 


PUFFED 
13 


now. \) 
£IMPLY 
A pure Ot 
JT CONTAINS NONE 
oF THE 50—60 PER CEN. 


( 

4 

J 

> 

S 

= 
a : 

a 

SATLiO! 


OF WATER NECESSARILY iN 


OlL. 


POWELL’ 
BALSAM 


ANISEED, 


‘THE SUREST COUGH MEDICINE. 
TRY IT. 


Persons who suffer from a CHRONI® Ix- 


IMUIBIONS— 
CHEAP COMMODITIES 
USUALLY CHARGED AT 


THE PRICE OF PURE OIL. 


FLAMMATORY CONDITION of the mucous Pegs 
periodically assuming an acute aspect, in the {0 will 


Couch, CATARRI, BRONCHITIS, endeed 
find POWELL's BALSAM OF ANISEED & friend aed 
Sold by all Chemists throughout the ‘World, 1s. 134. es 
Qs, 3d. per Bottle. Sce Trade Mark—* Lion, Net; 
Mouse.” Established 70 years. 


NOY. 24, 1888 
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puBoet DISEASES._BROWN’'S 

BRONCHIAL TROCHES, which have proved so success- 
ful in America for the cure of coughs, colds, hoarseness, 
proncbitis, asthma, catarrh, or any irritation or soreness of 
tho throat, are now imported, and sold in this country at 
js. 1d. per Box. Put up in the form of « lozenge, it is the 
convenient, pleasant, safe, and sure remedy for clearing 


ea strong the voice in the world. 

ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
B Cure Coughs. 
DROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
B Cure Colds, 

ROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
B Cure Hoarseness. 

ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
B Cure Bronchitis. : 

ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
B Cure Asthma. 

ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
B Cure Catarrh. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

Cure Soreness of the Throat. 
Bowne BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
D) Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1dd, per Box. 


Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
have been before the public many years. Hach year 
fluds the Troches in some new distant localities in various 
parts of the world. Being an article of merit, when once used 
the value of the Troches is appreciated, and they are kept 
always at hand to be used as occasion requires, Singers and 
public speakers will find them excellent to clear the voce and 
render articulation wonderfully easy. 


DIROWN’'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
B Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption. 
Brown ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Irritation mm the Throat. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
Tor Public Speakers. 
Brows BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
for Singers. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Used by every body. 
Browns BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold at 1s. 14d. per Box. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
are perfectly safe. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


reach directly the affected parts, and give almost imme- 
diate relief, All suffering from irritation of the throat and 
hoarseness will beagreeably surprised at the almost immediate 
relief afforded by the use of Brown's Bronchial Troches. The 
demulcent ingredients allay pulmonary irritation, and after 
public speaking or singing, when the throat is wearied and 
weakened by too much exercise, their use will give renewed 
strengthtothevocalorgans. For public speakers, singers, and 
those who overtax the veice, they are useful in relieving an 
irritated throat, and will render articulation casy. Sold by 
all Medicine Dealers, at 1s. 14d. per Box, 


ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in all parts of the United States. 
| ROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in Australia. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in the Cape Colonies, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in India. 
BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in Paris. 
BRkownN's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold Everywhere. 
ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Prepared by John I, Brownand Sons, Boston, United States, 
BRown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


for clergymen's sore throats. Public speakers and 
Siugers will flnd them beneficial in clearing the voice before 
Sperking or singing, and relieying the throat after any un- 
usual exertion of the vocal organs, having a peculiar 
adaptation to affections which disturb the organs of speech. 
Yew are aware of the importance of checking a cough or 
“slight cold” in its first stages. That which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected soon attacks the 
lungs. The Troches give sure and almost immediate relicf, 
They may be had of any Medicine Dealer, at 1s. 1}d, per Box. 


Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Coughs. 
BRrkown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
> andes Cure Colds, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Hoarseness, 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHIS 
2 Cure Bronchitis. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Asthma, 
Bkown S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Catarrh, 
BROWNS BRONCHIAL —‘ TROCHES 
Cure Soreness of the Throat. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
for Irritation of the Throat. 
B®owN'sS BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


or COUGH LOZENGES, They ure very pleasant to take, 
contain no opium, and children will find them very beneficial 
10 cases of Whooping-cough. People who are troubled with a 
hacking cough should try them at once ; they are asafeand sure 
Teedy. Brown's Bronchial ‘froches for pulmonary and 
Asthmatic disorders haye proved their efficacy by a test of 


Many yeap * "i . < 
NY Years, and have received testimonials from eminent men 
Who have used them. 


European Depot, 33, Farvingdon-road, 


BUTLER'S Musical. InstRUMENTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Violins. 
Violoncellos, 
Guitars. 
Banjos. 
Harmoniums. 
Pianos. 
Cornets. = 
Band Instruments. srs 
Musical Boxes. athe 
Flutes. § 
Concertinas. 
Drums. 
Melodions. 


G. BUTLER, 
"29, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 


\ 


! NY 
Illustrated Price - List (Sixty Pages) post-free. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 


Children’s .. 1/2 | Nemstitched 
Ladies’ .. [43] Ladies’ .. 2/1 
Gent's .. .. 3/6 |Geat's.. .. 4/11 


ROBINSON X CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


YMINGTON’S 
Es E A GOLD 


MEDAL 
Which makes Pea Soup 


ina few minutes, Most = [ O U FR 
a 


easily Digested. Sold 
Export Agent: J.T. MORTON, LONDON, 


TIME - CHECKING 
MACHINES. 


NO OVER-PAYMENTS. 
NO ERRORS. 
NO DISPUTES. 
ABSOLUTE ACCURACY. 
GREAT ECONOMY. 
CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED. 
Indicating, Counting, and Clockwork 
mechanism a specialty. 

HOW MANY DO YOU WANT 
TO CHECK? 
INVENTIONS PERFECTED. 
PATENTS OBTAINED. 
LEWELLAN MACHINE C6., 


BRISTOL. 


A Class, for Workmen. 


NICEOLSON's 


“Good Taste with Economy,” 
Wholesale City Prices. 
THE CHOICEST and CHEAPEST 
STOCKS OF DRESS FABRICS, 


SILKS, and VELVETS. 
PATTERNS FREE. 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS of Costumes, 
Jackets, Mantles, and Ball Dresses, 
POST-FREE, 


Special attention given to Orders 
from the Colonies. 
Coloured Silk, Black Silks, 
Moirés, Pongee Silks, Merveil- 
Jeux, Faille Francnise, and all 
Newest Silks. Patterns Free, 
Plush for Trimming, 1s. 114d., 
2s. 6hd., and 8s, Gu, per y E 


Plush for Mantles, 4s. 11d., 
5s. 1id., 63. 11d., 88, 11d., and 
10s. 9d. per yard, 

Velvets, Black 
3s, ya, 43. 1d 
6s. 11d, 

Velveteens, in all the Newest 
Shades, 1s. per yard. Both 
striped and plain, HALF PRICK, 
“A Manufacturers’ Stock.” 


DRESS MATERIALS, 


for all Seasons and all 
Climates, 
from 6d. to 2s. 11}d. per yard. 
Patterns Free, 
EVENING MATERIALS. 
MOURNING MATERIALS 


and Colours, 
3. 1ld., and 


DELPHINA, £1 5s. 64. 


Made in Scotch Velour, 


French Foulé, and Vicuna CALICOES. 
Cloths, richly braided by LINENS. 
hand, including material for SHEETINGS, 
Bodice, £1 5s, 6d. FLANNELS, 


ne, in All-Wool, 
Black Duraturus 


Patterns Free. 
», Warranted fast dye, 
14 Guineas, 


Making Bodice, 83. 6d, extra, D. NICHOLSON % C0,, 
50 to 54, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


ELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


FOOD, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels, The Ointment is un- 
rivalled in the cure of had legs, old wounds, gout, rhoumatisin, 


ADAMS'S 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


ELE “OWE EN *? 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dee. 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 
MAsuracrory: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


WESTERHAM HILL-CLIMBING COMPETITION WON 


ON A WHIPPET 


seconds. 


LINLEY 


SAFETY BICYCLE, aus. 18, i888. 


In the Competition, held by the Catford Cycling Club 
up this Hill, Mr. W. Chater Lea, of the North-road C. C., 
won on a WHIPPET, beating the second man by 23 1-5th 
Out of fifteen competitors, only five succeeded 
in riding the hill at all, out of which the FIRST and 
THIRD rode WHIPPETS. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Clerkenwell-road, London. 


This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory, 
It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling wor straining—Is made in a minute. 


eAllen &8 Hanburys: 
Infants Food 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Young Children, supplying all that is required for the 


formation of firm flesh and bone. 
only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 


Surprisingly beneticial results have attended the use of this Food, which needs 


Medical Testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 1s., 28. 5s., and 10s., everywhere. 


Needhanv’ 


“THE 
FAVOURITE.” 


liantly Polishing BRASS, 


Polishing 


The reputation of nearly a Century as the most 
reliable preparation for Cleaning and Bril- 


BRITANNIA METAL, PLATINOID, &c. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 


Gold Medals and Diplomas of Merit at all 
Exhibitions. 


DAZZLING MIRROR 
FINISH. 


COPPER, TIN, 


Paste 


Sold Everywhere, in 6d. and 18. Pots, 2d. and 1d. Tins, and 1 d. Cardboard Boxes. 
Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 


Londdn Wholesale Dépot—ST. GRORGE’S HOUSE, EASTCHBAP, F.C. 


“19, Harley-street.—I regard them as extremely yaluable in 
obstinate Catarrhal affections of the Throat.” 


MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D, 


“LORD KEAND has taken the Soden Mineral Pastilles when 
suffering from Catarrh. of the Stomach, They completely cured 


him, and he can recommend them as the best Lozenge for Coughs, 
Bronchitis, and Catarrh of the Stomach.”—Of all Chemists at 1s. 14d. ; 
or for 15 stamps from 10, Dyers’-buildings, Holborn, 


l 
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Feetham’ 
SOI Cerine 
C@yeum fer 


isthe Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and Beauti- 
fying THE SKIN ever produced, 

ITS EFFRCT IN REMOVING ALL 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 
IS ALMOST MAGIOAL, 
and by its use THE SKIN is rendered 
SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 
and preserved from all the ill-effects of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER, 


_ No Lady who values her COMPLEXION should he without 
ason of the Year, If used after Dancing or 
heated apartinents, it will be found 


DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 

For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is Perfectly Harmtess. 
“BEETHAM'’S ” is the only genuine. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS, 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers, 
Som MAKERS: 


M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM, 


3 HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIP, 
N beautifully engraved or plain, in leather- 
ph covered case. Free by Pa Post, 

po uston-s' fh 
a Birmingbam, 
E mo Wholesale 

a 3" acturer. Tilus- 
5 trated Catalogue 


Free, 


ucate your Children while you amuse them 
ith: 4%. RICHTER’S 
ANCHOR 


BOXES! 


These Boxes contain 


REAL BUILDING STONES 


in their natural colors, ac- 
companied by Books of 
beautiful Designs in color- 
print. — A never ending 
source of AMUSEMEN'T 
and INSTRUCTION. 
Price from 6d upwards. 


= Write to-day for the 
illustrated Catalogue to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co., 65 Fenchurch Str., 
LONDON E.C., and 310 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


USE: 
ae 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


GC 0 0-0. A 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak,.”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 


DELIGHTFUL TO USK. PREVENTS 
DECAY of the TEETH. Purifies 
the Breath. Leaves the mouth in a 
state of delicious and durable freshness. 


GOLD MEDALS—Paris, Brussels, London, &c, 


” (ANG ae 
World-famed Preparations of the Reverend 
Benedictine Fathers of Soulac (Gironde). 
Elixir Dentifrice, 2s., 4s. 6d., and &s.; Tooth Powder, 1s, 6d., 
2s,, and 3s. 6d.; Tooth Paste, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 
FROM ALL PERFUMERS OR CHEMISTS. _ 
Wholesale only, 51, FRITH-STREET, LONDON, W. 


NUBIANZ 


LIQUID MATSRE RHODE | 
iIBLACKING 
No brushes required. Applied 
with sponge attached to the 
wcork. Gives a brilliant polish, 
equal to patent leather,to Boots, 44 
Shoes, Harness and Leather articles,whi 
a week in all weathers. Mudcan be washed offf 
and polish remains. Sold everywhere. 
: ~ r 


Certain | HARNESS’ | Cure. 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


Rheumatism. 


Major PAKENHAM, Longstone House, Arma; ‘h, 
writes: —" Tie Blectropatuic Belt has completely 
cured me of rheumatic gout, 1 suffered intense 
agony for two years. 1 now JSeel strony and active. 


mannan 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuousecurrent of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. ©, B. Harness, Considt- 
ing Electrician, the Medical Battery Co. Ltd. 
Only Adress. 


. LONDON, W. 
5, OXFORD ST...:3., 


Call to-day, if possible. or write atonce 
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WEI WORTH #1 CIE 
Re As ARTISTES EN CORSETS”? 
a/ KNIGHTorTHE ORDERoFLEOPOLDorBELGIUM \ 
KNIGHT oF THE LEGION or HONOUR 


Samples and Manufacturers’ Price-Lists Post-Free. 


HANNA & C0.’S 
HIGH-CLASS 


IRISH LINENS T ce a 
c - 
Woven by hand from pure flax yarns, and grass-bleacheid LI€H ‘B OWN Cop LIVE OIL earn NATURE 
A ne eos oe ale ep for their perfect purity, 
rh qua y,and lasting bare ear. 
“Bupplied ireot to tie public at strictly Wholesale Prices, e IN FAILS.” 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
ANNA'S REAL IRISH CAMERIC 4 ; j ~ te 
8 PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AN = MOST E 0 ahs} 
POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, from 2s. 6d. doz. THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


Iitialsem roidera fm ide preteen. Remaicchea Linens, | YW CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. foe 


Cambric Frillings, from 2d. per yard. CORSETS made from Tienes: D t. 
/ STs asuremen 


» and specially 
ANNA'S RICH IRISH SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. fitted, from 2} to 20 guineas. aga 
Te aie as Si DAMASE ee LINEN ree Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, Dr. PROSSER JAMES, CORSETS and SUPPORTING STAYS, for De. 
BL EACHED CLOTHS (2 yards square), from 3s. each. Professor of Psychological Medicine, King's College. Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. for mites, ree ih Os ee Spinal Complaints, and Defects 
Unequalled for variety and beauty of design, rich appear- be oan at gE iat Ms “ 7 <CH'S EE : of the Figure, under medical supervision, 
ance and durability. “Dr. DE JonGn’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil has the Dr. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil contains SELECTED FRENCH CORSETS, from 1 cui 
3 rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by | the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is Full Descriptive Circulars and Measure: Ewinea, 
EVERY VARIETY OF HOUSEHOLD LINENS, stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” easily digested.” = on application. a votme 
The smallest orders are executed Direct from the Factor; 2 Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, = 
An woods sent, carriage pald, to any address in the Unites i Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Tretiion?, bic orate ei pals LONDON, W. 
pag tee Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. “The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and Spe a? PIG one aaa x 
ANNA & CO LURGAN IRELAND “In Tubereular and the various forms of Strumous | the most easily retained by the stomach, is DR, DE 
: % i] "| Disease, DR. DE JONGH'S Light-Brown Oil possesses | JoNGH’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed | 
Telegraphic Address, “ Hanna Factory, Durgan.” | greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod-Liver | it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 
Sa = Oil with which I am acquainted.” results.” | 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. earns ne d by 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. weg tt eres. 
? CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. hey also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
; = a = Indigestion, and Too 
a Hearty Eating. A per. 
(GRATEFUL- COMFORTING) G Ol DS MIT ‘HS’ A | | | A N \ i) ness, Nausea, "Drow 
AY ‘ » Nausea, Drowsi- 
S| 4 7 eh a h fy “ae | i ness. Bed Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
(LIMITED), | Pain in the Side, ete. 
: as 2 ca oe g They regu'at the 
Late A. B. SAVORY anp SONS, Teewete -undi prevent 


The smallest a:d 


0 supa 10n an Piles. 
BADE Wie eo SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, {casted to sal) ‘ood n/pBdle Barely Vepetat'e 


‘and do not grips cr purge, but by their gent 

lili aaa TCE TD 11 & 12 CORNHILL LONDON E 6 action please all who use them. Bstatliched 
= - : 5 ' y brUs 1856, Standard Pull of the United States. In 

Pe, (Opposite the Bank of England.) “gg ay js. 14d. bold by all Chemists, or sent 


ry p 
Illustrated pamphlet free. British D pot, 
46, Ho born Viaduct, London, E.C. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN RAZORS, 
ARBENZ’S ; s Celebrated 


MARK, 


THE STOCK CONTAINS 


SPOONS & FORKS, 

TEA & COPFEE SERVICES. 
WAITERS & TRAYS, 
CLARET JUGS & GOBLETS. 
CRUEL & BREAKFAST FRAMES, 

INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS, gc, | wien tuily Warranted Interchangeable binds, 


Ave confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for ¢ 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 
** Croydon, 1885. 
“TTaving been a sufferer from Indigestion 


for many years, I am happy to say that 1 Are the hest, most reliable, easiest, and cheapest high-cla 
’ J © +e Be 45 Let 3 PE d » hest, Siest, @ papest high-class 
have at last not only been relieved but 2 P . rar ora Roo wn ae show the groatest advaucement iu the 
. nf ~ : . oy = = ar AZOY-WE “4 a . ad if) e oS) 
perfectly cured by using Norton's Pills, new Pamphlet of Prices, Nlustrated with (filed for ins pection) prove shaving witht them 0, be * 
. hs « : 4 "Ovi a 9s — comfortable,” * easant,” “A boon,” “Remarkably 
and confidently recommend them to all ke ain os _eP will be forwarded, post- gtd Sad ee Suey pea euiatackion whe 
. z . ‘ * a 2 ortune has bee spen ry © ODtalD 
suffering from the same. ree, on application. razor.” Price, 4s. 8d. for one; 88. the set of four ; 11s. 6d. the 
. ry ” ALCESTER PATTERWN. SS ee set of seven. Extra blades, 1s. 3d. each fay be had of 
“J, WILKINSON. LICENSED APPR Dealers at above prices. In London, of Me PERRY & CO,, 
z abe 2 Massive Silver Bow], richly chased, gilt inside, AISERS. Limited, Holborn Viaduct; or T. A, ARBENZ, 107 and 108, 
For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. on ebonized plinth, to hold 9 pints £20 0 0 VALUATIONS MADE FOR PROBATE. Great Cher ee eerste Dre Sera ueourenee the GENUINE 
7 , ty ‘ien-la 4 ¢ Bs ae : ee i “Zi Se 1 GEM 1R-GUNS. eware Of imitations, and Insist upon 
SoLp EVERYWHERE, price Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. | Larger size, ditto, 13 pints ae as .. 2510 0 DIVISIONS OF FAMILY PLATE ARRANGED, ! haying Ar-Guys bear g my Trade-Mark, 2 Bwiea Cross. ms 


WAL U 


4 GLC: alll lade ls lll J Yj 4 YP 
WASTED NERVOUS POWER TO THE HUMAN SYSTEM, 
oe CPG TMENIN (BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, No. 4,456.) 


N importautand ingenious invention by means of which every man, woman, REQUIRES NO ACID. ORGANIC INACTIVITY, 
JA. st ey ee arson dig” faken, tnd the 3 oe ase NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
prab aey tollst intone area ppmmcseot. wansal Grmeepell’ RHEUMATISM, 
Blectrie Sponge oe very uperce quality being infec BUESASSLON. 

NEURALGIA, 
LASSITUDE, 
LUMBAGO, 


the best sponz: in the market, and contains concealed 

in its interior a small primary battery from which 

the current of Electric obtainel. The battery 5 
is of perfectly unique construction, cannot get 

out of order, and doe; not add materially to g " RED 
the we'g it or detract from the pliability of : 

the Sponge. By simply wetting the Sponge 


: . oF ; : a 
and applying it to the skin the Electric t bie. iy ‘ E “: t 
current can be conveye.l to any part of the rage tk ect i 2 % vf ? ; All fly before the invigorating GOouUT, 
body, and sitongh on = is ee ASR . 2 2 9 th ‘ : peste —— 
ciently powerful to withstand any of the Secye} 2 ; ; bid y 
ordinary tests, such as ringing a bell or - : oy . Which is a full-sized ; f ¥ E Ly E CS Ty R I . 0} I ih ¢ 
deflecting the needle of a galvanometer, i 33 . : ¢ hs Sanpextsd to the ayetomn by 


gives no shock or unpleasant sensation,and “3 a : BATH SPONGE. : , y Pat Rie, RANDAL CRESSWELL’S 


it is guaranteed to be absolutely harmless 2333 ‘ : F 4 
to the most delicate infant. Every Sponge 33 “3 i : fs —. ; ELECTRIC SPONGE. 
is rigidly tested before being sent out, and wy J sat Price 15/- post free - S23 
is guaranteed to be exactly as represented, 3 3 i > * : , BEWARE of the numerous fi “ft the numerous frandulent 
viz.a genuine ELECTRIC S ONGE, : a : 3 i , appliancés which are constantly being ad- 
wi Ni lh se 4; 2 : : vertised at extortionate prices, and in which 
The mild, continuous: urrent of > : ¥4 2 i me. ‘a there is nothing Electric but the name; 
- BIED : e ‘s they are absolutely devoid of any Electrical 
E 5 Cc TRI Cc LT 7; , R=: oe : , oe ‘ properties mhatovers The “BLECTRIC 
i , . i nj enui \ 
As conveyed to the system without any ee eS ?" , Swi Pipe 2 Oe tict fy and 
Laser pene ee = : p : ne costs no more than the ordinary Bath | 


RANDAL CRESSWELL’S ELECTRIC SPONGE, cia ii“ Song of sitar size and gua 
INVIGORATES THE DEBILITATED CONSTITUTION, : = ‘3 
SUIMULATES THE ORGANIC ACTION, oe . . Bg 
PROMOTES THE CIRCULATION, seg or 4,/ ™\WRITE FOR ~ Se ; 
For more than a century Physicians and Scientists 


me Beige ag 
ASSISTS DIGESTION “/ How to distinguish a eS 8 entists 
i we : ‘ Price have been seeking a mode of applying Electricity 

vs a 1 this 

AND RENEWS WITHIN US THAT VITAL ENERGY, THE LOSS -— Genuine Electrical Appliance 15/- Oo wee eee ka eee atetica 


from a Sham i 
OF WHICH IS THE FIR AY. 4 profession. 
pet Gree FREE ON APPLICATION. Post Free. = 


aa 2 The ELECTRIC SPONGE, of which the above engraving is a reduced fac-simile, is’a full-sized Bath Sponge, and will be forward: d, 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, YOU ALL USE ecurely — ae ye by post, i directions for use, to an aast of ite World, on reves t of Post Office Order or Saint: 
= #9 crossed “ ‘o.,” and payable to . We guarantee the “ELECTRIC SPO. to be a g 

A SPONGE. WHY (Gj ™“~. NOT TRY THIS] Electric appliance, and undertake to return all money sent us if it is not as represented. What can be fairer? No other 


UCED FAC-SIMILE 


‘STHOS ON SALVAYO 


No QUACKERY HERE- 


PS ae be ————————_ | vendor of so.called Electric appliances dare make such an offer. So try the ‘‘Electric Sponge,” it costs no more than 
ONE? IT IS THE 15/- BEST IN THE the ordinary Bath Sponge of similar size and quality. Ask your Chemist to Sopely you, and, if he fennel apply direct to the 
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MARKET. AND © POSSESSES PRO- Sole Proprietors: 


PERTIES NEVER POSSESSED BYA SPONGE THE CRESSWELL ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 


BEFORE. 
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